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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 
TALY has “caved in.” On Saturday, an intimation was conveyed 
to Florence that the conjoint occupation would not be allowed, 
that the Emperor had ordered 100,000 men to enter the Papal 
States, and that Italy must retreat beyond the frontier. On the 
Sunday, Garibaldi was attacked below Monte Rotondo by the Papal 
Zouaves, commanded by General de Charette,—a son, we believe, 
of the Vendean hero,—and a French brigade, under General 
Polhes. On Tuesday, Garibaldi, defeated and retreating, was 
disarmed by the Italians; and on Wednesday the Papal States had 
been evacuated by the Royal troops, and La Marmora was apolo- 
gizing at the Tuileries for the momentary independence of his 
country. Victor Emanuel at the last moment shrank back from 
the danger of war with France, and laid his country bound and 
helpless at the feet of Napoleon. No baser act has been committed 
in our day, and Cavour, could he have survived such a humilia- 
tion for an hour, would have been the first to vote for a Republic. 
By retiring before such a mandate, the King confesses that Italy 
is a dependency of France, that she has no right in Rome, and 
that her people are weaker for self-defence than Mexicans. Italy 
deserves more than ever the sympathy of Englishmen, but the 
House of Savoy, by submitting to foreign orders, has forfeited its 
moral right to reign. 





The accounts of the battle of Monte Rotondo, or Mentana, as 
the French call it, from a village nearer to Rome, are conflicting $ 
but according to the most trustworthy accounts Garibaldi was 
entrenched on the hills with about 4,000 men, when on Sunday the 
Papal Zouaves, four thousand strong, armed with Chassepots, 
advanced to the attack. Pressed by hunger, Garibaldi descended 
the hills, and tried to pass the Zouaves and so seize ‘Tivoli, but he 
was intercepted at Mentana, and in the struggle which followed 
barely held his own. ‘The Zonaves, however, were desisting from 
the attack, when the Polhes brigade of 5,000 regulars arrived, and 
the Garibaldians, who had lost 500 in killed and wounded, broke, 
fled, or surrendered. They had fought splendidly, as the Moniteur 
admits, but they were hungry, Garibaldi having expected food 
from the regular army. ‘The moment defeat was certain, an 
officer or two collected a small body of the Red Shirts, enclosed 
the General, bore him off his feet, and in spite of all orders 
carried him by force to Terni, where he was arrested by the 
King’s command and sent to Spezzia, whence, it is believed in 
Florence, he will be shipped for America. ‘This account, it will 
be seen, is not that of the Moniteur, but we believe it to be 
correct, 





Great efforts have been made all through Italy to conceal the 
truth as to the subserviency of the Government, all newspapers 
having been “invited ” to silence, and all telegrams suppressed. 
The instant, however, the retreat was known Milan broke into 
fierce insurrection, no details of which have arrived, but which 
was suppressed by the free use of the rifle. It is asserted that the 
revolt was put down by the National Guard, but the soldiers must 
also have been employed. A similar movement occurred at Pavia, 
but according to the best accounts the Italians, though frantic 
with emotion, are willing to wait the reassembling of Parliament, 
which is summoned for the 26th. In that body the Reds will be 
immensely strengthened by recent events, and may insist on a 





averted. The King is calling out every available soldier, intending 
to repress the revolution ; but once assembled, Parliament may 
assign them other work to do. The pivot of power in Italy is 
the Chamber. 


The Emperor of the French is said to have set forth his 
attitude towards Italy very dramatically in his reception of 
General la Marmora. Instead of coming forward and taking his 
hand, he only made a slight inclination of the head, and then 
asked coldly what he wished to say. General la Marmora made 
his statement, when the Emperor asked if he had any more to 
observe, and hearing that he had not, bowed again as stiffly as 
before, and said he might retire. A messenger followe1 to assure 
the General that this icy reception was given not to the indivi- 
dual, but to the Government he represents. ‘The Italian Govern- 
ment had studiously courted this indignity, and announced its 
determination not to resent it, by a public attitude, not perhaps so 
dramatic, but very much more humiliating than La Marmora’s in 
this frigid presence. ‘The Emperor's lively translation of the 
meaning of those transactions into the language of demeanour, 
may be useful to Italy, and will, we hope, be widely known 
there. 








Allen, and the four other Fenians—Gould, Larkin, Shore, and 
Maguire—tried with him, for shooting the policeman Brett, have 
been found guilty and sentenced to death, the judge holding out 
no hope of mercy. All but Maguire made speeches asserting the 
holiness of their cause, denouncing oppression, and expressing the 
most intense and evidently genuine love for Ireland. Maguire, 
however, denied most absolutely “‘any connection with Fenian- 
ism,” and mentioned that only last year, after serving twelve years 
in the Marines, he enlisted a second time. He declared that he had 
been mistaken for another man, and there is strong reason to 
believe he spoke the trath. He was recognized by many wit- 
nesses near the van, but no less than seven Lnglish witnesses 
swear he was elsewhere, and the reporters present—a jury, as it 
were, of exceptional intelligence—are so convinced of his innocence 
that they have memorialized Mr. Hardy in his favour. He will 
not be executed, but the fate of the other four must be left to the 
Government. As we have argued elsewhere, the case for a com- 
mutation of sentence is immensely strong, and so is the case for 
rigorous execution of the law. 





Other prisoners have been acquitted, and with regard to the 
remainder, the Crown declines to proceed upon the capital 
charge. ‘The true reason for this decision seems to be the hope- 
less discredit into which the evidence of identity has fallen. 
Maguire, who was found guilty, is almost certainly innocent, and 
the principal witness against Martin, a clerk named Beck, after 
swearing to him most positively, was confronted with another man 
of the same name, and compelled to acknowledge that he had 
mistaken one for the other. ‘Three men are under prosecution 
for the minor offence of rioting. 


A tremendous hurricane raged in the West Indies on the 29th 
October, and the Royal Mail Steam Company has suffered heavily. 
The Rhone, a magnificent steamer, of 2,500 tons, was wrecked, 
and all hands lost; the Wye was lost, and part of her crew ; 
the Solent and Tyne were dismasted; the Conway and Derwent, 
and fifty sailing vessels, driven on shore, The town of St. Thomas 
is in ruins, and there has probably been great loss of life on shore. 
A telegram published on Friday afternoon adds, “ only twelve of 


| the passengers by the Southampton steamer [the hone, we pre- 


sume] were saved.” No death roll has yet been transmitted, and 
the excitement in Southampton, where most of the crew live, is 
extreme. The pecuniary blow to the Company is very severe, as 
it insures its own vessels, and the shares have fallen heavily, 
partly in consequence of a report, now denied, that the Company 
would be liable for some shipments of specie in the Jthone. 


Mr. Lowe has made some clever speeches at Edinburgh ;—one, 


Mordini Ministry, in which case war has uot yct been finally | an address on public education delivered at the Philosophical Insti- 
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tute this day week,—the other, an answer to the toast of his 
health, drunk at a dinner which was given tohim. In the first, 
he explained that though he had been averse to a complete system 
of education till the recent Reform Act was passed, and had 
wished to make our present imperfect system,—which, as he 
admits, has the defect of giving no help where it is most needed,— 
do, he has wholly changed his mind since he learnt that house- 
hold suffrage was to become law. Ie did not object to living 
above a great mass of dense ignorance, but he does profoundly 
object to its living above him. An educational survey of the 
kingdom should be immediately instituted. The Privy Council 
should give notice to any parish where it may be wanted to found 
a school, which should be subject to inspection by the Govern- 
ment. Every school newly founded, and every old school receiving 
assistance, should be compelled to adopt the Conscience Clause. If 
the parish does not found a school, when bid to do so, the Privy 
Council should have power to make compulsory on it a rate 
for the support of the school, which would be entitled to assistance 
from the Privy Council funds on the same terms as existing schools 
are at present. Mr. Lowe admitted that while the extent of 
ignorance was only “an evil, a reproach, and a moral stigma upon 
us,” he was only for removing it gradually ; but when it became a 
question of self-preservation, le was converted to wish for removing 
it altogether. On his amusing and extravagant speech on the 
higher education we have dilated enough elsewhere. 


In the speech at the dianer Mr. Lowe remarked that he had got 
a degree from the University of Edinburgh, which it would have 
been a very long time before his own University (Oxford) would 
have conferred upon him,—anl little wonder, perhaps, when Mr. 
Lowe abuses Oxford so cordially,—and that it would have been 
difficult to find elsewhere even 159 gentlemen to give a dinner 
in his honour as his Scotch hosts were doing. He then diverged 
to the safe (the education) side of politics, and warned the 
Government that they could not alter the whole basis of the 
body politic and yet expect everything to go on unchanged, as 
they appeared to be expecting. Even granting that there is any 
doubt as to the result of the change, would a man who had 
swallowed what might prove a powerful poison be wise if he did not 
set his house in order, and prepare fur the worst? Yet the Tories 
appear to think only that ‘‘ to-morrow shall be as to-day, and 
much more abundant.” 


In another little speech the same evening, Mr. Lowe, when pro- 
posing the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, lamented ironi- 
cally that his audience understood the subject of their own 
institution. Had they not done so, he might have drawn freely 
on his imagination for its history, and given a fictitious history of 
the society to its members,—like that fictitious history of the Tory 
policy on Reform, which some persons had been wicked enough to 
say they had heard in Edinburgh within the week. Fortunately, 
said Mr. Lowe, for that oratiou, the audience to whom it was 
addressed were mostly men who had had the advantage of a 
‘sound classical education,” and who, consequently, were entirely 
ignorant of the history of their own country, and even of 
the history of their own lives, and naturally supposed that 
they had been the consistent alvocates of measures ‘“ which 
we all know that they liad consistently opposed.” Not having 
the same confidence in the sound classical education of his 
audience, Mr. Lowe declined to give a brilliant and diversified 
sketch of the history of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, 
drawn, for their amusement, from the depth of his own inner 
consciousness. It was certainly a clever way of turning the 
unpromising toast of ‘* The Edinburgh Philosophical Institute ” 
into a ferocious back-handed hit at Mr. Disraeli. 


Russia, Prussia, France, and Italy have signified to the Porte, 
in a collective Note, that having refused an international inquiry 
into the condition of Crete, it must henceforth expect from them 
neither material nor moral support. The wording of the note is 
singularly stern, and its significance is increased by an explanatory 
circular which Prince Gortschakoff has published in the Nord. 
In this circular he declares that Russia foresees disturbances in the 

“ast ; that she will respect non-intervention while it is respected 
by others, but that “she will always take part in any European 
concerted action” to remove the difficulties of the East. The 
meaning of all this is that the Turks and the Christians are to 
fight it out, Russia assisting the latter secretly. 


There were serious riots at Exeter on the eve of Guy Fawkes’ 
Day, and at Teignmouth on Saturday. ‘The mob, which had been 
excited by a local effort to put down bonfires, suddenly awoke to 


_ “ - aac 
{ the conviction that all bakers and butchers were public enemies, 


| and broke all their windows. Neither bread nor meat are Specially 
| dear in Exeter, but the roughs wanted a victim, and so selected 
| these dealers. A riot of a very similar kind occurred on Saturday 
at Teignmouth, where 2,000 persons attacked the bakers and 
| butchers, breke their windows, and threatened worse things if 
| prices were not swiftly reduced. In both towns the magistrates 
| were powerless till soldiers arrived. ‘The Times observes, shrewdly 
enough, that a meat riot is a novelty in England, and the people 
must be prosperous to consider meat such a necessary, but the 
outrages show also how slowly the people learn. If the bakers 
and butchers want protection and do not get it, we can give 
them a hint. Let them close their shops for three days, and read 
both mob and respectables a practical lesson as to their use in the 
community. 

Marshal O'Donnell is dead. He was not the most bloodthirsty 
of the military adventurers who, under Isabella, have governed 
Spain, but that is about all there is to besaid for him. A man of 
good family, he made a million of dollars as Captain-General of 
Cuba, it is said by fees from the slavedealers ; he fought success- 
fully and bravely in a useless war in Morocco; and he three 
times governed Spain, each time leaving things as he found them, 
The world will not miss him much, but there is an obstacle the 
less to despotism in Spain. 





Parliament has been prorogued by proclamation under a new 
Act to the 19th inst., when it will meet for the despatch of busi- 
ness. It is expected that there will be an Abyssinian debate, 
an Italian debate, a Fenian debate, and possibly a debate on the 











Metropolitan Streets’ Act, which must be altered at once. Lord 
Shaftesbury, too, will have a word or two to say about Work- 
house Iniirmaries, and altogether, the fortnight should be a full 
one. 

The Times has been lucky, as usual, in its choice of a correspon- 
dent to accompany the Abyssinian Expedition. It is not often that 
a journal can secure for such work a man who is at once a brilliant 
reviewer, acclimatized in the East, and a favourite among the 











officers he is to accompany. His first letter appeared on ‘Tues- 
day, and describes the force as consisting of 12,000 men of all 
arms, and 8,000 camp followers—that number will be tripled on 
arrival, the officers hiring negroes, &c.—all in the highest spirits 
at the prospect of adventure. ‘The service is most popular in 
India, the choice of Sir R. Napier is universally approved, and the 
first division of the expedition reached Aden on October 16, with 
no casualty except the death of ten mules—a sign of excellent 
management. Annesley Bay has been selected as the port of 
debarkation, a place which has one drawback —there is no water 
within sixteen miles. According to the Pall Mall Gazette, con- 
densers have been forgotten, but the steamers can condense sufficient 
till apparatus arrives from Bombay. So far all looks well, and the 
Anglo-Indians, who would undertake the conquest of Central 
Africa or Siberia at ten days’ notice, are laughing, after their 
fashion, at English fears and scruples. Well, it is consoling to 
find that there are still Englishmen left who do not recognize the 
impossible. We had feared that Lord Dalhousie was the last of 
the useful breed. 





The Lancet publishes a report on the Workhouse Infirmary at 
Walsall, Staffordshire. ‘The tramp ward is an ill ventilated 
building, eight feet wide, ‘‘ something like a hound kennel, but 
neither half so clean nor comfortable,” paved with brick, with 
one small window for ventilation, and two wooden shelves across 
the end, one three feet and the other six above the ground, 
like the berths in a ship, for beds. This ward is, in the 
opinion of the medical officers, fitted to contain seven 
inmates, ‘‘ but the average is much more, and on several 
occasions twenty-seven tramps have been locked in without food, 
or light, or means of communicating with the officers outside,” 
—a true hell on earth. It was reported bad and insufficient 
to the Poor Law Board iu 1847, and during the twenty years since 
no further complaints have ever been made, nor anything altered ! 
The general condition of the infirmary may be judged from this, 
—that in spite of a good and cleanliness-loving master, a kiadly 
medical officer, and a board of guardians who say that the central 
Board is only a drag about their necks in making any improvements, 
the whole accommodation is thoroughly bad;—the ventilation 
defective, the foul closets—when there are any—opening directly 
on the wards; no baths, no day-rooms, no airing grounds, no 
night nurse; no classification even of the most infectious and 
loathsome diseases; no separation of the epileptics and idiots, who 





are distributed amongst the other patieuts,—but no complaints! 
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There are two nurses only amongst 130 patients, and a medical 
officer with 1007. per annum, who finds all the medicines. No 
wonder that no prescriptions for the individual cases are given, 
and that the patients are only given verbal orders to take some of 
the general mixtures and pills. And nothing of this is ever reported 
to the Poor Law Board! 


The British Medical Journal has just published a report on the 
Clifton Workhouse Infirmary, which has only one fault. It is 
too honest, so honest that we really cannot afford to repeat its 
statements. All we can say is, that Clifton is more revoltingly 
dirty than Farnham ; that if the statements are correct, neglect 
there rises into cruelty, and that Parliament ought to sentence the 
Inspector, whoever he is, to that infirmary for a month. Mr, 
Sclater-Booth, in a speech to his constituents on Wednesday, 
defends the department by saying the workhouses were built for 
paupers, and have become asylums. Quite true, and therefore, of 
course, it is impossible to give sick women at Clifton the means of 
dressing their sores! Everything official seems to be getting 
imbecile, even official excuses. 


The Danish Government is said to have sold their West Indian 
Islands to the United States for 14,000,000 rix dollars—say, about 
1,500,000/. ‘The Danish West Indian Islands are St. Thomas's, 
—where is our own West India coal depdt,—Santa Cruz, and 
St. John,—three wee islands. We suppose that they will be 
chiefly valuable to the United States as Navy stations. 


Louisiana has decided for Reconstruction, under the Act of 
Congress, by an enormous majority—70,000 against only 4,000. 
But in the North the Radicals are losing steadily. The Demo- 
crats have carried the elections in New York and New Jersey, 
and even in Massachusetts the Republican majority is diminished. 
The recoil of the pendulum has been so frequent during the 
great cycle of the last seven years, that we are not surprised at all 
.at this temporary check, which, indeed, the Radicals have invited 
by the folly and violence of their leaders. ‘They seem likely to 
put forward General Grant as their candidate for the next Pre- 
sident, and he, no doubt, will be carried with ease,—but the 
question is, on what platform ? Will the Republicans be so mean 
as to force on the South for political purposes,—to ensure its 
loyalty,—the Negro suffrage, against which, though it affects 
themselves comparatively slightly, they are prepared to rebel 
themselves ? 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech on the inauguration of 
one of the many Working-Men’s Conservative Associations which 
seem growing up under the shadow of the Reform Act like fun- 
guses under certain trees. Sir S. Northcote seemed to think 
Bristol was going to be Conservative, though he did not pretend 
to foresee whether the new constituency would be mostly Conser- 
vative or Liberal. Sir Stafford believed in the possibility of Con- 
servative progress, and that was what he wished for. He was 
very candid to the Liberals. He said it was quite true that the 
great movement for national education had come from the Liberal 
party, and he was not disposed to grudge the Liberals any credit 
due to them. He lectured the working-men on their prejudices 
in a very frank manner, and told them they could not put down 
laws of nature by shutting their eyes to them. ‘The speech was 
ordinary enough, but like most of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches, 
leaves a singularly strong impression of good sense, sincerity, and 
candour. He thought the experiment was now going to be tried, 
whether we coull combine “the strength which belongs to a 
monarchy with the freedom which it is said belongs only to a 
democracy.” Would it not have been at least quite as true the 
other way? Our throne is, at least, not a great fountain of 
strength, which democracies sometimes do give, and we suspect 
that a democracy may be found to interfere a good deal with 
freedom as we know it,—to think a good deal less seriously of 
riding roughshod over the crotchets of minorities than our present 
Parliament. 


Sir John Walsh, in speaking on Reform on Tuesday evening at 
Presteign, in Radnorshire, took occasion rather quaintly to pride 
himself on having resisted steadily the Reform Bill of 1832, on 
the ground that it would lead to further change. He was quite 
triumphant in showing that it did lead to further change ; but 
what is oddest of all is, that he was in favour of the last change 
(to Household Suffrage), though against the first in 1832, and 
agains Mr. Gladstone’s more moderate reform of last session. 
The Whigs in 1866 made it essential to do something,—that is his 
argument,—and as it was essential to do something it was 
desirable to do much, that they might ask for no further change 


in a hurry again. It was quite refreshing to see with what ardour 
Sir John Walsh fought over again his intense objections to the 
Reform of 1832, & propos of his cordial approbation of the recent 
revolution. He was like an old French Legitimist passionately 
opposed to the reign of Louis Philippe, indeed so much opposed 
to it as to approve of the change from Louis Philippe to Napoleon 
III.,—if only as verifying his prediction that Louis Philippe’s 
throne could never stand. 


The Royal Commission to inquire into the condition of the 
Irish Church,—a condition which is perfectly well known,—has been 
issued. ‘The members are to be Earl Stanhope, the Earl of Meath, 
Viscount de Vesci, Sir Joseph Napier, Colonel Robert Alexander 
Shafto Adair, Mr. John Thomas Ball, LL.D., the Queen’s Advocate 
in Ireland ; Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, Mr. George Clive, and Mr. 
Edward Howes. They are all, we believe, well known to be favour- 
able to the Protestant Establishment, and, indeed, the terms of the 
Commission do not empower them to consider the question of its 
abolition. It is, therefore, a Commission of ne political importance. 
What is the use of prescribing carefully for a consumptive patient 
who is to be executed to-morrow ? 

A dinner was given this day week to Mr. Dickens, on his 
departure for a visit to the United States, at the Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern, between three and four hundred persons being present, 
and Lord Lytton in the chair. The chief feature of the evening 
was the extravagant flattery which the principal speakers lavished 
upon each other, in a style, as somebody says, ‘* more like a funeral 
sermon than truth.” Lord Lytton said that Mr. Dickens wielded 
a royal sceptre over the hearts of men, and that “‘ humanity obeys 
an irresistible instinct when it renders homage to one who refines 
it by tears which never enfeeble, and gladdens it by a laughter that 
never degrades.” The last is as strictly true of Mr. Dickens as 
the former is false. His pathos israrely anything but sentimental, 
and usually even effeminate. Mr, Dickens himself illustrated 
this when he ended his speech of thanks by quoting the senti- 
mental little sentiment from Tiny Tim, ‘‘God bless us every 
one.” Then the Lord Chief Justice extolled Lord Lytton, 
‘*the poet, novelist, dramatist, thinker, critic, philosopher,” and 
spoke of him as contributing to “the enjoyment, edification, 
and instruction of the intellectual world in all these departments.” 
Enjoyment is a matter of taste; and no doubt there is plenty of 
clever writing in Lord Lytton to enjoy ; but we forget which of 
Lord Lytton’s books are instructive and edifying. ‘Then Lord 
Lytton praised ‘those remarkable talents which first became 
the admiration of our Parliament, and now reflect lustre on our 
Bench ;” and so it went on. Do clever and able men enjoy them- 
selves the more at these festivities for all this coarse eulogy? We 
coufess it seems to us in odious taste. 


” 


In the early part of the week the Consol Market was very 
inactive, and prices had a drooping tendency. Since then, how- 
ever, comparative animation has been observed in it. On Monday, 
Consols closed at 94 to 4, but they have since been done at 943 
to 94}. Yesterday they closed at 943, the quotation for the 5ih of 
December being 923 to 95 ex div. Reduced and New Three per 
Cents. have marked 927 to 93; India Bonds, 583. to 63s. prem. ; 
India Five per Cents., 114 to } ; and Exchequer Bills, 28s. to 31s, 
Bank Stock has been 246 to 248, and India Stock 221 to 








| prem. é \ ’ 
223. <A further decline has taken place in the value of Italian 
Stock. In other foreign securities the movements have been un- 


limportant. Railway Shares, especially Lancashire and Yorkshire 
! and Caledonian, have given way in price. A steady decline has 
been recorded in the shares of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany. ‘The last transaction in them was at 64. Prime short bills 
have been readily discounted at 1} per cent. ‘The stock of bullion 
in the Bank of England is 22,533,297/.; in the Bank of France, 
37,540,6002. 


The closing prices of tle leading Foreigu Securities on Friday 
and on Thursday week are subjoined :— 


Thursday, Oct. 31. Friday, Nov. § 
Mexican ooo eee o eee 14] 
Spanish Passives ° Inj iY 
Do, Certificates ... on 164 17 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858... 624 62 
. Ee 633 oy 
United States 5.20's ... xd Ty 


On Friday and on ‘Thursday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 








Thursday, Oct. 51. Friday, Now 
oo ooo eee 324 eee why 
ove 109 are Lusg 
eee 45] : + 
eee 1z7 124 
London and Brighton - = ee 524 24 
London and North-Western aie ain n 115g 114 
London and South-Western ooo ove ose s2 ba) 
London, Chatham,and Dover... 4. ee 173 17? 
Metropolitan ... ove ove exe one ome 1213 1iug 
oe eee ee 1173 1175 
North-Eastern, Berwick ove ove ave wl holy 
, York... a ie 
South-Eastern... 6s. news aes 674 tug 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FALL OF ITALY. 

TPHERE are few English Liberals, we hope, who can read 

the news of this week from Italy without a sensation of 
almost personal shame. The cause which, almost alone 
among Continental causes, has roused them to enthusiasm, 
and the King whom, almost alone among kings, they have 
heartily supported, have alike broken down. A miserable 
intrigue has ended in a yet more miserable retreat. It 
seemed for a moment last week as if the King, ashamed at 
once of Rattazzi’s intrigues and his own half-hearted con- 
cessions to France, had resolved to repair all previous errors 
by a manly and national course of action. His great oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity such as has never been given to a 
European Sovereign, had indeed been suffered to glide away. 
Had Victor Emanuel, on receiving Napoleon’s threat, 
assured the Emperor that he would occupy Rome for the 
time, not as master, but as Protector, but that if a 
French soldier landed he would instantly proclaim the 
Republic, not an ironclad would have sailed. Napoleon 
dared not have risked the effect of such an example to his 
own discontented people. The French soldiers, however, 
landed without resistance, and General Menabrea, in a de- 
spatch not without simple dignity announced that the Con- 
vention was binding equally on both Powers, that to 
assert their equality the Italian troops had crossed the fron- 
tiers into the Papal States, and that Italy expected France to 
recognize the movement as one due to her own dignity and 
independence. At the same time, in an unsigned manifesto to 
his people, published in the Moniteur of Florence, the King 
announced that General Garibaldi would aid the national 
army. ‘This policy, although tardy and indecisive, was still 
intelligible and consistent, but Napoleon was resolved that 
Italy should be exhibited to the world in the attitude of a 
dependant. The semi-official papers were instructed to reject 
the idea of a double occupation, the French General received 
orders to attack Garibaldi with the bayonet, and the King 
was informed, not indeed through an ultimatum, but quite 
unmistakably, that he must withdraw his troops under penalty 
of their expulsion by French arms. To show, as it were, that 
this was no mere menace, the Papal Zouaves, most of whom 
are Frenchmen, aided by General Polhes and a regular 
French brigade armed with the Chassepot rifle, attacked 
Garibaldi in his position on Monte Rotondo. We believe, 
though we do not absolutely know, that the numbers of 
the attacking force have been overrated; that the Zouaves 
were not above 4,000, and the Polhes brigade above 5,000 
strong; but still Garibaldi had but 8,000 men, no breech- 
loaders, no cavalry, and only two guns. The Red Shirts 
fought as they always have done in Garibaldi’s presence, 
with desperate resolution, but the terrible rifle did its work, 
and with one-half their number killed, wounded, or pri- 
soners, they broke at last, and retreated on the Royal troops. 
Then was the moment for the King. Arresting Garibaldi as 
guilty of declaring private war, he should have announced the 


Convention at an end, and himself the agent of the national | 


will, and moved forward rapidly on Rome, with all Italy pouring 
to his camp. Instead of this, he arrested Garibaldi, disarmed the 
Red Shirts—who had been tempted to ruin by his own Govern- 
ment —and meekly retired beyond the frontier, leaving Napoleon, 
the other party to the Convention, unquestioned master of 
Rome. Of Victor Emanuel’s personal courage there has never 
been a doubt, of his kingly pride he has given but too many 
proofs, but in the supreme hour of his country he quailed before 
a political danger, and laid her openly, visibly prostrate before 
the feet of the stranger. The motive for his conduct matters 
little ; whether influenced by devotion, or by hereditary dread 
of France, or, as we should judge, by that strange want of 
imagination which forbids the Royal caste ever to perceive 
the strength that lies in national enthusiasm, the House of 
Savoy has failed—failed as utterly as if it had been Stuart or 
Bourbon, with no claim to reign except a pedigree and some 
oil. Victor Emanuel has suffered Italian troops, on their 


own soil, to retire at the bidding of an invader, without | 


striking a blow, and in so doing has done more in an hour to 
make hereditary monarchy impossible in Italy than Mazzini 
has done in twenty years of unceasing revolt. 


will never forget that in her hour of danger, with the 
foreigner on her soil, with France dictating the movements 
of her troops, Italy found that instead of a leader, a chief, a 
foremost man, she had only a King. 

Bat, say some among us, Victor Emanuel was right. 


He 


The Italians | 


ey 


had to choose between his honour and his country, and he: 


made the less selfish and the nobler choice. France would 
have broken up Italy, and though in retiring the King has. 
risked his throne, he has preserved the unity of theland. He 
has not. The unity of Italy is impossible without Rome 
hopeless while France can at forty-eight hours’ notice 
land an unresisted army in the centre of her terri. 
tory, absurd while her troops are compelled to obey a 
foreign behest. The result of his haughty policy has- 
encouraged the Emperor Napoleon, until his parasites in 
the press are declaring openly that Italy shall never be united, 
that the Pope shall be guaranteed by France, Austria, and 
Spain in perpetual possession of Rome. We are told that the 
Army is out of order ; but whose fault is that but the King’s? 
disheartened; but who led at Custozza ?—armed with antique 
weapons ; but who failed to provide more modern arms ? It is 
the daring of statesmen which makes soldiers brave, not the 
number of shots they can fire per minute. Garibaldi had no 
breech-loaders, but suppose two hundred thousand Red Shirts 
had fought like his soldiers around their King. How many 
Chassepots had Juarez? Had the die but been thrown, Bis- 
marck must have moved at last ; and if Italy cannot, for the 
sake of her national existence, sustain war for a month, what 
is Italy once more but a “ geographical expression?” We 
shall be told that the Italians would not have risen, that they 
have not in them the spirit which could justify an appeal to 
revolutionary energy, that the King might have called in 
vain; but who, then, were they who died at Mentana, resist- 
ing hopeless odds? Could Englishmen have done more? and 
supposing Italy English, would the Ze/eyraph have pronounced 
resistance hopeless ? ‘We believe it would have succeeded ; that 
Garibaldi could have raised the South, and Victor Emanuel 
the North, and that the nation would have been welded in 
the war, as in a furnace, into one; but admit that we are over-- 
sanguine, that Italians are less persistent than Spaniards, 
worse led than Mexicans, more disorganized than Frenchmen 
before Valmy; admit, in fact, defeat, and what would have 
been the result ? A peace which would have left Italy, perhaps, 
without Sardinia, but have left her also a nation defeated 
with difficulty and cost by the first army in the world. As it 
is, the Italians are a nation defeated—by no fault of their own 
—by a despatch. If in the combinations of the future they 
attack Napoleon, the world will say that Italy fights best behind 
the German shield; if they join him, that the Emperor has 
taught her to recognize her position as a dependant. 

It is very useless to speculate on the future when it depends 
on the will of one man who does not hesitate to undo his own: 
work, who, for aught the world knows, may attribute the ill 
luck of the last two years to the influence of the Papacy in 
heaven, and who has already set at naught every prediction 
based upon his character, his interest, and his career, but the 
balance of uncertain probabilities suggests some course of 
action like this. The Emperor of the French will retire from 
Rome for the present, but not from Civita Vecchia, which he 
keeps in order to paralyze Italy ; will supply funds for the 
maintenance of a nominally Papal force, and will endeavour 
to induce other powers to share his responsibility. Much time 
will be lost in an attempt to secure a general Congress, which 
will fail, because the actual rule of mankind is not in Catholic 
hands ; and much more in endeavouring to assemble a Catholic 
Congress, which will also fail, because the Catholics must 
consider the Pope, and his Holiness will be content with 

nothing short of the restitution of “the rights of St. Peter.” 
| Meanwhile, Rome will endure, and the Italians will wait, until 
| Pio Nono dies, when his successor will probably prove just as 
| intractable and courageous. This, we say, is the balance of 

probabilities, but almost anything, a revolt in Florence, an 
| émeute in Lyons, a movement in South Germany, the death of 
| Victor Emanuel, or that of Napoleon himself, may alter the 
whole course of history. All that is certain is that Napoleon 

has no intention of surrendering the hall key to the Italian 

house, that Italy has been bitterly humiliated by her firmest 
ally, that the Italian dynasty is unequal to the situation, and 
, that England takes no more part in the grand controversy 
which is to decide the future of a nation and the position of a 
world-wide creed, than if she had sunk to the position of 
, Holland or Norway. 








5 

| THE MANCHESTER FENIANS. 

| [’ is, we fear, not possible, but we greatly wish it were po-- 
sible, that the fate of the Manchester Fenians should be 

decided by a Parliamentary vote. It is a policy, and not @ 

sentence, on which the Home Office is called to decide, and we 
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never remember a case so calculated to perplex the national 
judgment and harass the national conscience. The difficulty 
has, no doubt, been lessened by the virtual acquittal of all the 
prisoners but five, so that the danger which at one moment 
seemed to exist of a grand human battue on an Indian scale 
has entirely passed away, but still five men ought not to be 
hanged except after a final decision that it is right to hang 
them. One of them (Maguire) will, we imagine, be pardoned 
at once. In spite of Justice Mellor’s strong opinion, it seems 
nearly certain that he was not in the affray at all, seven wit- 
nesses, all English, swearing that he was elsewhere ; one of 
them in a way which leaves no choice between his innocence 
and her motiveless perjury. It is impossible to hang Maguire, 
but there still remain four men convicted, probably with per- 
fect justice, of organizing a rescue in which a police-serjeant 
of blameless character, who did his duty with steady courage, 
was shot dead. There is no doubt that by law they are liable 
to death, and the only question is whether it is right and wise 
to let the law take its course. We will state, as carefully as 
we can, the moral reasons for and against, and we think our 
readers will come to the conclusion with us that the final 
decision depends on a certain view of State policy alone. 

It is, to begin with the side most favourable to the pri- 
soners, nearly certain that, apart from the specialities of the 
Fenian question, we should not hang these men. Let their 
guilt be legally what it will, we all feel in our hearts that it 
was morally less than murder—something very bad, it may be, 
but still very much less than the crime we understand by 
murder. Treason, we quite concede, is very often an offence 
against ethics, as it always is against society, but the word 
“ political,” when added to crime, modifies it deeply, and for 
this sound reason. Every crime must be punished, and in 
modern civilized society is punished, on a joint consideration 
of motive and result,—of the wickedness of the offender and 
the mischief produced by the offence. No crime can in its 
possible result be so immense as treason, for, like slaveholding, 
it may include almost every other, but then no crime is, so 
to speak, so unobjectionable in motive. In ordinary murders 
the motive is almost invariably baser than the offence, but in 
political slaying the motive is usually infinitely higher than 
the crime. So strongly is this felt, that under certain con- 
ditions men cease to condemn at all, as, for example, English- 
men do not condemn such shots as Garibaldi finds it necessary 
to fire, and would not condemn the people of Spezzia for 
murder if in rescuing him they killed his guard. The cir- 
cumstances at Manchester are exceptional, but still it is non- 
sense to deny that the four men under sentence were actuated 
by motives entirely political,—mistaken, no doubt, to the last 
degree, but neither base nor degrading. They thought they 
were serving their country, and had that country been England, 
and not Ireland, we should all have felt a thrill of something 
very like sympathy or admiration. We have not exactly hanged 
Captain Keppel for violently releasing the missionary legally im- 
prisoned at Macao, an offence for which Government apologized 
and paid. If, then, the offence is less than murder, is it not a 
certainty that, Fenianism apart, we should refuse to hang a 
hot-headed lad of nineteen for committing it? Let any man 
remember what he was at nineteen; look at his sons or 
nephews of that age, and ask himself if he thinks it just 
that they should die for their share in a bloody riot. And 
it is clear, if Allen does not die, nobody must; whether he 
shot Brett or not, he was the ringleader, and to commute his 
sentence but hang his followers would be an atrocity. But 
there is the Fenianism as an aggravation? Well, let the 
truth be spoken ; are we English so innocent of oppression in 
Ireland that we dare in our hearts assert Fenianism to be pure 
unprovoked wickedness, an insurrection not only without 
justification, but without excuse? Can we honestly say that if 
the Fenians met us in battle to-morrow they would be brigands, 
and not rebels? We doubt it; and although the moral guilt 
of the Manchester Fenians is indefinitely greater than that of 
Fenians rising in Ireland in frank insurrection, still it is poli- 
tical, and entitled to such moral indulgence as we give 
habitually to such political offences. If Allen had been shot 
where he stood by the van it would have been just, but to 
hang a boy for a crime committed from political motives is 
to risk hardening the moral sense of the community. 

That is one side of the moral question, now for the other 
and more popular one. It may be fairly argued that it is 
morally just to hang Allen on two grounds; first, because 
whether his crime was murder or not, every State has a clear 
moral right to inflict death when needful in defence of law; 
and, secondly, because Allen belonged to the one category of 





political offenders who by universal consent are deprived of 
any benefit arising from the political character of their 
offences. It was Law, not Government, which Allen attacked ; 
and States have as much right to inflict death for that offence 
as for murder. We all acknowledge that when we call out 
troops to put down rioting, and when we shoot for mutiny; 
and if the Fenians won Ireland to-morrow they would be 
compelled to recognize the necessity, and would be morally 
right in recognizing it. Again, the one political offence for 
which Liberals of all shades hold death a just penalty, and 
for which, under any conceivable code, it is a just penalty, is, 
filibustering, and Allen’s case comes really under that head. 
His political stand-point is that Ireland is de jure an inde- 
pendent country wrongfully held down by foreign oppressors, 
and granting his own datum, he is at Manchester an invader, 
killing the servants of another country while duly executing 
her laws. Most Englishmen hold that Garibaldi had a right 
to rise in 1848 against the Papal Government, and that his 
execution, therefore, would be defensible only on political 
grounds; but supposing Garibaldi to go to Paris, and there 
shoot a commissary who was arresting an Italian, his execution 
would be just on moral grounds also. Irishmen cannot plead 
their Irish character as moral justification of revolt, and also 
plead their English one—revolt against a Government because 
it is foreign, and demand mercy because it is native. If we 
accept their own plea as morally palliating their acts in 
Ireland, it can only increase the guilt of their acts in England. 

Morally, therefore, we hold the arguments for respite and 
for execution are nearly equal, and the final decision must be 
made on grounds of policy, upon which the Government only 
can decide. There is little doubt in our minds that the effect 
of the execution in Ireland will be most mischievous ; that the 
condemned men will be considered martyrs, and a new item 
will be added to the long account which, as the peasantry 
maintain, Great Britain has incurred. But there can be little 
doubt either that an epidemic of violence has broken out 
among our own population, which, though not new in our 
annals, is new in this century, and which, new or old, requires 
severe and decisive repression. In England, the effect of a 
commutation of punishment will, therefore, be probably injuri- 
ous, even if it does not deepen the existing dislike of the mass 
of English workmen to the Irish colonists among them ; and 
the real question for Mr. Hardy is the comparative importance 
of the two evils, a comparison which only a Government, 
aware of facts which the public does not know, of the extent 
of Irish disaffection and the extent of English lawlessness, can 
make with accuracy or confidence. The case is one of the 
very few in politics in which the judgment of men not 
weighted with the responsibility of actual decision is of very 
little value, of as little value as the judgment of a bystander 
on the rider’s best method of quieting a restive horse. All 
journalists can say, in our judgment, is, that there is no law of 
morality which compels us to put those men to death, and no 
law which makes their execution immoral ; that the apparent 
policy or impolicy of severity is, on the surface, about equal, 
and that the Government which sees below the surface is the 
only tribunal which can finally decide. If, in their judg- 
ment also, the scales hang even, then we think the special 
plea in favour of Allen, that he is just at the age when 
political passion most inflames the brain, ought to have the 
weight it would have in ordinary times. 





WORKING MEN AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HOSE who, with ourselves, wish to see some real mem- 
bers of the working-class returned to the next Parlia- 
ment, have not been very judicious in setting on foot a fund 
and an association especially devoted to that end. As Mr. 
Goschen, in declining to become a member of the Association 
formed expressly for that purpose, very justly says, every 
representative ought to be returned for the principles and 
opinions which he professes to represent, and, let us add, for 
his presumed ability to represent them well, and not for the 
social position which he happens to fill. To get up an asso- 
ciation or a fund for the sole purpose of getting men of a 
particular class into the House, or enabling them to remain 
there when elected, is just as objectionable as to attempt to 
raise a prejudice against them because they are working- 
men. The reason for wishing to see real working-men 
in the House is, that on a large class of important ques- 
tions they would be able to help the House very much, 
—just as eminent University men are specially listened to 
on University questions, eminent merchants on commercial 
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questions, and eminent barristers on legal questions. It | berate assertion of the political equality to which they are 
is obvious, however, that the individual constituencies are entitled, and as the men best qualified to represent, from 
the true judges of the value of a special professional experience intimate knowledge, the whole views of special constituencies, 
to enable candidates to represent a particular class of opinions, But both purposes will be more or less defeated if they are 
and not any central or class association. Great cities like London hoisted up into a new social sphere as the necessary result of 
and Liverpool usually take care to elect men whom they think their election. That would not assert the political equality of 
specially qualified to do justice to their interests as centres of labour with capital, and land, and the professions, because the 
wealth and of immense accumulated capital; and so also we labourer alone would then need to sacrifice his old habits of 
may expect, under the new Reform Act, that such cities | life and his old associates in order to take his seat. And it 
will generally take care to elect men whom they think | Would not give the electing constituency all it looked for,—for 
specially qualified to represent their interests as centres of | in changing his social status he will lose that absolute identifi- 
‘iiss, teks sopatacdalite Sauk Ginn a ht Gey | tok Gd ales at WARE, edly te vies 20 shawn, Ollie pa 
sideration. Every representative mus udgec u - | for vas so chosen. er poor 
total of his principles and opinions, and the sum-total of his | men in Parliament who ultimately win the confidence of the 
qualifications to represent them. It would be as unconstitu- | House, do so by a straightforward simplicity of life which 
dew asit would “ unwise to select a special opinion or a special | shows their steady resolve never to pres. their trust into a 
qualification to represent opinion, and single it out as the sole | means of personal advancement. Working-men must follow 
criterion of eligibility in a representative. If the Tower the same method, if they are to win the same confidence, 
Hamlets or Finsbury, for instance, chose to elect Mr. Newton | They cannot do so by conditioning, as the first result of their 
or Mr. Applegarth, because either of these gentlemen, while | election, for an income of 400/. or 500/. a year, instead of 
eset: = its general opinions fairly, is elie qualified 100/. or 1507. Let them condition with their seniihiatiiaaecs 
by his previous career to represent its opinions on a certain class if they choose to sit for it,—for their election expenses, and 
of questions connected with the organization of labour, the | their actual yearly wages at the time of election, and no more, 
constituencies in question would be exercising very wisely an | So, and so only, could they sit with dignity, and the feeling of 
undoubted right, and we entirely disagree with those who, | personal independence. 

from some overstrained or perhaps vulgar idea of the social} But the coldness, not to say disgust, with which too many 
exclusiveness of Parliament, would dissuade any great consti- | of our politicians,—Mr. Bright, for instance, especially,—and of 
tuency from exercising such a right. But the case is altered | our most Liberal newspapers receive the notion of admitting 
entirely, if you found a central Association for the special pur- | members of the operative class to a direct seat in Parliament 
pose of foisting men of a special rank or class into Parliament. | is not, we fear, due to any fear of abuses of the kind we have 
To promote the return of members of a class, simply as mem- | indicated. It is rather the reproduction in the middle class 
a of a vagrbe — . precisely the ~~ Be pce ~* . that os = social ap age : — ago Ape 4 
0 oppose their return for the same reason. at is wanted | the country gentlemen an e aristocracy to speak wi 
is that each constituency shall elect the best representative “infinite pn AE and horror of the necessity of radmitting 
it can find, all things considered, to defend its principles. amongst them “the mushroom magnates of trade.” There 


No doubt, nevertheless, it will be very strange, and a very unfor- | are comparatively very few poor men in the House now, but 
‘there are plenty of a kind whose broad dialect and defective 


tunate testimony to the respect of persons so prevalent in| 
English society, if some of the ablest operatives be not sent | pronunciation wrought up the aristocracy of thirty years ago 


to assist the House on discussions in which no other men | into a sort of sacred horror of their admission, as if the House 
could be so useful, just as it would have been very strange | of Commons would be more contaminated by coarse features 
and far from creditable to the middle class if plenty of 'and badly distributed aspirates than by selfish principles and 
eminent commercial men had not been sent to assist dis-| narrow creeds. Yet it has been found that the House as a whole 








cussions on questions directly affecting mercantile interests. 
But the election of these working-men, if any be elected, 
should be free from all imputations of external class influence. 
They must be the unbiassed choice of the constituencies which 
send them, or they will exert no influence; and they must be 
elected not for any one ground,—not for their class character, 
but simply because, on the whole, they are the best represen- 
tatives the constituencies who chose them can find. We 
protest against the exclusion of working-men because of 
caste prejudices, and assert that their special experience will 
be of infinite use to the House in a great mass of questions 
certain to be more agitated than ever; but they must, like all 
other representatives, be, not delegates of a class, but the free 
choice of a constituency consisting of all classes. 


And one of the first conditions of their usefulness, if they are | 


chosen, will be that they should be chosen without any induce- 
ment or motive to abandon the social class to which they 
belong. So far from wishing to see a fund raised which 
should find 400/. or 500/. a year for each operative selected 
to sit in Parliament, we should say that any constituency 
electing men who cannot go to Parliament without losing their 
livelihood should itself raise the equivalent for the sacrifice 
thus made,—and should raise not more than an equivalent, not 
more than enough to enable their Member to live in London 
as a Member of Parliament just as he woald have lived had 
he staid at home to work, and not otherwise. There should 
be no temptation to operative members to leave their class in 
connection with a seat in Parliament. The principal danger 
in this kind of choice will be the suspicion which is always 
felt of the motives of poor men, whether they vehemently 
oppose or vehemently support Government. There has always 
been this suspicion attaching to needy barristers, needy Irish 
Members, needy men of any class, in the House of Commons. 
It will attach more than ever to needy operatives. But it 
will not attach so much if they make no effort to abandon their 
old simple mode of living, but continue to live just as they 


hasnot lost but greatly gained by this fuller representation of the 
commonplace fibre of the middle class. But now, the middle 
| class appear to feel in their turn,—especially those of them 
| who, like one of their own most refined and most distinguished 
‘orators, Mr. Bright, have been actual employers of labour on 
| a large scale,—a keen aversion to the notion of mingling on poli- 
| tically equal terms with men who might be their paid workmen. 
| Yet it would not be difficult, in all probability, to find a work- 
‘man for every great manufacturer or merchant now in the 
| House of Commons who would be fully his equal, in both poli- 
| tical ability and general information. And if, as we fully believe, 
that is so, no one can fail to see how infinitely the House of 
'Commons would gain by having a large infusion from this 
‘class actually amongst them. It would be no little thing in 
any time of emergency that the nation should give its judg- 





ment on public affairs through a House which really repre- 
‘sented it in its social as well as political elements,—that 
Europe should hear not only the noblemen speaking for the 
aristocracy, and the capitalist and merchant speaking for 
the producers and distributors of personal wealth, but the 
| working-men speaking in person for that vast class whose 
‘numbers and enthusiasm really constitute the physical power 
‘of England. At present, even after the House of Commons 
‘has spoken, every one feels that the voice of the nation 
may still be unheard. It was so certainly in the American 
war, and though this would be partially reetified by the 
Reform Act, it is one thing to hear men, elected indeed 
by the working-classes, but still sharing the prejudices and 
_biassed by the society of the West End of London, declaring 
the views enforced upon them by their constituents, and quite 
another to hear those views coming straight and warm from 
the very heart of the society which most heartily adopts 
‘them. In mere national force of expression the House of 
'Commons would gain vastly by having men of all classes 
| numbered indifferently in its ranks. 

But if the gain would be great for the mere purpose of an 


have been always accustomed to live, as it would if their very | effective and imposing national expression of resolve or con- 
first election takes them out of their old habits andfrom amongst | viction, it would be still greater for deliberative efficiency in 
their old associates, and transfers them to quite another sphere ' discussing proposed legislation. Nothing seems more certain 


of life, where they will be at once bewildered and dependent. | than that the legislative work of the next generation will concern 
If operatives enter the House at all, it should be asa deli- | chiefly our great working-class,—their education, their sani- 
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tary condition, their labour organizations, their treatment in 


destitution and old age, their prospect in youth of earning pro- 
motion in proportion to merit if they enter the public service, 
in the Army, Navy, or other departments of the State. Now, 
we do not hesitate to say that their views and wishes on 
all these important subjects can be but very badly represented 
by men who have never felt those wishes on their own account, 
or discussed those views with the practical earnestness of persons 
discussing their own careers. A Captain Grosvenor, or even 
a Mr. Layard, advocating the working-man’s cause, will be 
very much less keensighted to small details, very much less 
graphic and impressive to the House on all the most striking 
points of the working-man’s view, than men who have been 
compelled to consider them for their own brothers, or chil- 
dren, or perhaps even for themselves. What authority would 
the House have on questions of middle-class taxation without 
the large middle-class element it contains? Should we not 
be perpetually hearing of the injustices committed from mere 
ignorance? And such injustices we undoubtedly do now commit 
every session in some number, far less because the working- 
class have few representatives at present in the House (for 
they have in one way or another a fair number), than 
because those representatives are not in any way up to the 
point where the shoe really pinches. Look at this disastrous 
blunder of last session in suppressing the metropolitan 
costermongers,—a blunder, we take it, of sheer Parliamentary 
ignorance, as we have elsewhere pointed out. Had there been 
men in the House whose neighbours and friends availed 
themselves of these people’s services, such a blunder could 
barely have been committed. And in legislating for the 
education, health, trade organizations, and so forth, of the 
working-class, what a multitude of such blunders shall we 
not be liable to commit, without any representatives of the 
life of the working-class, as well as of their mere opinions, 
actually in the Commons! That caste feeling will kick 
against the introduction of men looked upon as social inferiors 
into the House of Commons, is as certain as that it did kick 
against it in 1832. But the lower House of Parliament will 
never be a real House of Commons till it speaks by the mouth 
of labour and poverty, as well as by the mouth of rank, land, 
capital, and wealth. 





MR. LOWE’S EDUCATIONAL WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


IKE the archer who transfixed an eagle with a shaft winged 

4 from one of its own feathers, Mr. Lowe has discharged 
against the Oxford culture an address which owes all its 
sharp-cut logical point, and something even of its brilliance, to 
the system against which he inveighed. He himself is a 
speaker as to whom it is always permissible to doubt whether 
he benefits his cause by the popular force and sharply cut 
lines of his thought, so much as he injures it by the onesided 
extravagance of his judgment. In what he said of middle- 
class education the other day, he certainly advocated errors as 
grave in the system for which he pleaded as any which 
are now committed in the system he condemns. Nor is it 
always the best mode of securing a reform to overshoot the 
truth by your accusations. It may, to a certain extent, 
popularize the case you wish to bring before the public, but 
then it also, quite gratuitously, puts weapons into the hands 
of those who resist it. The general drift of Mr. Lowe’s bril- 
liant address was to advocate the substitution of immediate 
practical usefulness as a test of efficiency for the higher educa- 
tion in the place of the present classical, mathematical, and 
logical discipline. He laid down four canons by which to weigh 
the comparative value of differenteducational systems. In default 
of time to teach everything, he said, we may assume the follow- 
ing four princi plesof “ponderation,”’ thatis, of comparative weight 
and value, for comparing the importance of different branches 
of education,—(1) that as we live in a universe not of words, 
but of things, to give a knowledge of things is more impor- 
tant than to give a knowledge of words; (2) that as between 
the teaching of falsehoods (such as the old mythologies) and 
truths (like those of English history), a knowledge of the true 
is more important than a knowledge of the false; (3) that as 
between speculative and practical truth, a knowledge of 
practical is more important than a knowledge of speculative 
truth ; (4) that as between the present and past, a knowledge 
of the present is more important than a knowledge of the 
past. Now, it is, we believe, no hypercriticism to point out 
that three at least out of these four canons assert virtually 
that that education of which in kind the lower animal world 





is capable, is more educating for men than the education 
which is distinctively and especially human. The dog is 
capable of acquiring that kind of knowledge which teaches 
things without words; of practical as distinguished from 
speculative knowledge; of knowledge of the present, as dis- 
tinguished from knowledge of the past. And if we come to 
look deeper into Mr. Lowe's meaning, we shall see that to charge 
him with preferring the kind of education which educates only 
our lower faculties is not adistortion, but a correct representation 
of his meaning. For example, he depreciates the study of lan- 
guage on grammatical principles, and, of course, logically enough, 
the study of logic, on the ground that these studies are exceed- 
ingly indirectly connected with practical life. He would have 
children pick up what languages they must learn by conversa- 
tion, without being instructed in the backbone of accidence and 
syntax ; and he even prefers for educational purposes the art of 
calculation to the science of arithmetic, on account of its 
greater utility. So, also, we suppose, he would prefer the art 
of mensuration to the science of geometry; and the art of 
engineering (on which he passed a year or two ago so extatic 
a panegyric) to the mathematical and physical sciences from 
which it draws its rules. For exactly the same reasons he 
prefers instruction in modern languages to instruction in the 
classics, because, in addition to the mental discipline they give, 
they will help an Englishman abroad “to squabble over his 
bill, without making himself a laughing-stock to every one 
present ;” and again, he prefers teaching boys how many 
English Lords of the Treasury there are, to teaching them how 
many Archons there were at Athens, and giving them some idea 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to telling them 
about the Areopagus,—and examining them, we suppose, out of 
Mr. Kinglake’s //istory of the Crimean War, and Mr. Hozier’s 
History of the Seven Weeks’ War of Prussia against Austria, to 
questioning them on Herodotus’s story of the Persian war, or 
that of Thucydides on the Peloponnesian. Now, of course, 
we do not mean to say that any of these subjects could be 
studied without a considerable discipline of the mind ; but only 
that Mr. Lowe’s reason for preferring them is that they exer- 
cise our most peculiarly human powers least, and our almost 
inarticulate intelligence most; that they do not dig into the roots 
of thought, as grammar and logic do, at all; that they do 
not lay bare the necessary relations of number and form, like 
arithmetic and geometry; that they do not trace out the 
beginnings of the present in the past, like ancient history. 
He prefers “the rule of three” to the law of proportion, 
because it will help you more directly to the buying of a few 
yards of ribbon; French to Greek, because the former enables 
youto squabble about your bill in Paris; Miss Martineau’s history 
of the Thirty Years’ Peace to Thucydides, because the former 
tells you who was Lord Melbourne, and all about Mr. Peel. For 
precisely the same reason he should prefer, and perhaps would 
prefer, to teach young men navigation rather than astronomy, 
the rules of gunnery rather than the philosophy of projectiles, 
and telegraphy rather than electricity. In all these cases, the 
former of the two alternative branches of knowledge is more 
concerned with things than the latter, which is concerned 
chiefly with ‘deas,—the former is more concerned with prac- 
tical truth than the latter, which is concerned with specula- 
tive truth; the former is more directly concerned with the 
immediate present than the latter, which applies equally to 
the present and the past. 

Now, we must say, that while perfectly agreeing with Mr. 
Lowe so far as he assails what he cleverly calls the worship of 
inutility which is displayed in devoting so much time to the com- 
position of Latin and Greek verses,—indeed, if it were English 
verses it would be almost as great a waste of the invaluable time 
applicable to the real education of the young,—we profoundly 
differ from him in his depreciation of the study of thoughts— 
for that is what he really means when he depreciates the 
scientific study of language as a mere study of words,—as com- 
pared with the study of external things ; also, in his depreciation 
of speculative as compared with practical truth ; also, in his 
depreciation of the study of ancient as compared with modern 
history. On the contrary, we hold that the most educating 
part of the study of language is scientific grammar,—though 
it may be quite true that even without this you could obtain 
easy access to the literature of any language; that far the 
most educating part of technical education is the mastery of 
the scientific sources of the arts which grow out of them ; 
that a command of pure mathematics gives a hundred times 
the intellectual power of the most wonderful conceivable 
skill in practical calculation ; and that, history for history, 
Jewish and Greek history are many times more useful in 
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teaching young people the principles of national develop- 
ment than equal reaches of French or English history 
which could be mastered within the same time, and at the 
same sacrifice. Finally, we must utterly deny Mr. Lowe’s 
axiom that if the middle and higher classes are to command 
the respect of their political masters, the working classes, they 
must know just the same things, and know them better, which 
seems to us simply ludicrous. Does a plumber and glazier 
revere chiefly the knowledge which teaches how to lay on 
water-pipes and putty windows? Almost as well might you 
say that in order to command a setter’s respect you must 
have learned how to scent out game for yourself, or that before 
a terrier will look up to his master, he must show the little 
creature that he is its superior at throttling rats. The plumber 
and glazier knows that there is a knowledge far more worthy 
of reverence than the detail of his handicraft; and the cleverest 
mechanist in the world will reverence a knowledge of statical, 
dynamical, and hydrostatical science, and of the scientific laws 
of force, far beyond the highest ingenuity in inventing small 
refinements of mechanical adaptation, and in economizing the 
resources of the engineer. 

We have no room here,—indeed, it would be beyond the 
scope of an ordinary newspaper,—to point out at length the 
specially cultivating character of those studies which Mr. 
Lowe relatively depreciates. But this much we may show, 
that to depreciate the sciences which order our thoughts as 
compared with those which order things,—and this, as we 
have said before, is what Mr. Lowe really means by depre- 
ciating grammar and logic, as distinguished from the art of 
language for the purposes of reading and writing, and by 
depreciating speculative mathematics as distinguished from 
practical computation,—is really to depreciate the roots of the 
useful sciences as compared with their fruits. It was not, 
nor could it have been, till men had almost exhausted the 
study of the instrument by which truth is attained, that it was 
possible to pursue the study of outward nature. As well 
could the astronomer be expected to discover correctly the 
secrets of the heavens without understanding the principles 
of his own telescope. Once let the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of order latent in the processes of the mind drop 
into contempt, and we shall have a crop of fanaticisms 
instantly growing up to obscure our vision of external 
nature, ‘If the light that is in us be darkness, how great 
is that darkness!’’ and Mr. Lowe’s recommendation to post- 
pone all teaching of the method of human thought simply be- 
cause you may learn to think and talk without suspecting it,— 
is, we believe, as unenlightened an invitation to self-ignorance 
as even the most eager Jesuit, in his anxiety to have minds | 
pliable to his educated skill in touching their springs, could | 
have suggested. Very likely Homer as Mr. Lowe says, never | 
distinguished for himself between the nominative and accusa- 
tive case, and was, nevertheless, a great poet. But Homer’s 
condition of mind is no model for our imitation. You might 
as well plead his geographical views about the river Oceanus 
winding round the earth in a circle as a reason for ignoring 
the modern geography, or his theological views of the nature 
of the divine councils on the top of Olympus as a reason for 
ignoring Christian theology, as plead his ignorance of the 
theory of his own speech as a reason for ignoring the modern 
grammar, which is but a first lesson in logic. And, then, 
as to the depreciation of the speculative sciences, where would 
be the practical arts but for the speculative sciences? It is 
mainly the stimulus to human reason and self-reliance given 
by the absolute grasp of mathematical truth which has, 
as every one knows, produced the whole development of 
modern physics. Let the insight of ordinary men into the 
former die away, and their interest in the latter would soon 
follow it. Without a belief in the possibility of attaining true 
and absolute speculative knowledge, that belief in ‘ progress’ 
which Mr. Lowe so oddly connects exclusively with the empirical 
sciences, would soon die out from amongst us. It is from the 
confidence in truth which speculative science engenders, that 
the gigantic growth of practical arts proceeds. As to the 
comparative value of modern and ancient history, the reason 
for cultivating the latter is different. It is, that in ancient 
history you have far completer, because far more limited 
cycles of national growth and change, than you can ever find 
in any equally limited period of modern history. In the his- 


tory of Greece you see the visible infancy, childhood, maturity, 
and decay of the most brilliant of national intellects. In the his- 





tory of the Jews you see the development of a still more striking 
process, the preparation of a stiffnecked and stubborn people 
by a divine education for giving a spiritual law to ages still | 


unborn. In no modern history is there anything like the 


same completeness of cycle. Take the beginning of any 
modern history where you will, and that beginning is a tangled 
skein of threads stretching back in all directions into the past, 
and coming to no termination in the present. Modern 
history, even when best taught, takes half its meaning from 
comparison with ancient history. To omit the picture of the 
only finished histories, that you may dive at random into the 
unfinished, would be a bad policy for the higher education, 
We doubt if one of Mr. Lowe’s canons be really valuable. 
Even that which recommends the preference of true knowledge 
to mere historical fictions like the early mythologies, is not 
much to the purpose. Those mythologies are not, or ought not 
to be, insisted on for their own sake, but only as illustrating 
what 7s true—and truth of importance—the religious opinions 
of the early world into whose history you are searching. 

We suspect, too, that Mr. Lowe’s recommendation to leaye 
to the parents the absolute choice of their sons’ education, 
and to equalize all the benefits arising from all kinds of study, 
is introducing the theory of free trade where free trade means 
anarchy. It is for the most learned and cultivated to point 
out what course of teaching, confined within assigned limits 
of time, will best discipline the average man’s mind. If 
Universities are not to require any given curriculum of study, 
parents will, as a rule, choose those most adapted to prepare 
their sons for professional suecess,—which may fail to give any 
general command over the instrument of thought at all. We 
believe that while Mr. Lowe is entirely right in ridiculing the 
exclusive devotion of the public schools and the old Universities 
to classics, especially Greek and Latin verse, and at Cambridge 
pure mathematics,—he is going into a worse opposite extreme in 
his four canons of “ ponderation,” and his advocacy of perfect 
free trade, or rather perfect submission to parental caprice. 
The London University has probably solved the problem better 
than either her elder sisters or Mr. Lowe. Indeed, we doubt 
if Mr. Lowe’s lecture at Edinburgh will much advance his 
claims as a candidate for the representation of the former 
University. Nine-tenths of his remarks are in reality almost 
as bitter attacks on the course which the London University 
prescribes, as on the system of the elder Universities. 





AN INSTANCE OF GOVERNMENT BY BLIND MAN’S 
BUFF. 

[’ Representative Government has any special advantage, it 

is this,—that the representative body serves as a general 
Inquest, that all complaints are heard, that no great law can 
pass without the opinion, or “sense,” as we call it, of those 
affected being fairly taken upon the measure. Yet we cannot 
find that a single Member of either House stood up last 
session to call attention to a clause in the Metropolitan 
Streets’ Act which, if carried out, will either provoke a dan- 
gerous insurrection, or cause the ruin of from thirty to fifty 
thousand hardworking and honest families. The clause is as 
follows, and how it can have passed without a remonstrance 
from Lord Shaftesbury, or the London clergy, or the London 
editors, ourselves included, altogether passes our comprehen- 
sion. The clause is the sixth :—“ No goods or other articles 
shall be allowed to rest on any footway or other part of a 
street within the general limits of this Act, or be otherwise 
allowed to cause obstruction or inconvenience to the passage 
of the public, for a longer time than may be absolutely neces- 
sary for loading or unloading such goods or other articles. 
Any person doing any act in contravention of this section shall 
be liable for each offence to a penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings. For the purposes of this Act, the surface of any 
space over which the public have the right of way that inter- 
venes in any street within the general limits of this Act 
between the footway and the carriage way shall, notwith- 
standing any claim of any person, by prescription or other- 
wise, to the deposit or exposure for sale of any goods or other 
articles on such surface, be deemed to be part of the footway.” 
It is quite understood that the clause was not intended to 
remain a dead letter. It has been an object with the smaller 
shopkeepers for years to obtain its insertion, and they will 
urge on the police to exercise their new power with resolute 
severity. The result, unless Parliament retraces its steps, 
will be, that the whole class of cgstermongers, the 
purveyors for’ the poor, the street fishmongers, green- 
grocers, fruiterers, cornfactors, toydealers, and fancy goods’ 
men will be ruined at a blow, as much ruined as if the 
sale of goods in the street were prohibited by law. The 
salesmen cannot be incessantly moving, even if their strength 
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snieeeeenned 
would endure the tax, for their customers would not | 
stand it; and the publicans, who alone among tradesmen now | 
protect them, partly because the costermongers do not sell | 
liquor, and partly because the stalls attract customers, cannot | 
defend them against the authority of the police. The coster- | 
mongers are ruined, and they fully perceive their danger. It | 
js stated by respectable reporters, by clergymen, and by dis- | 
trict visitors that the men seem actually broken down by the | 
fear of the starvation which is coming upon them, and they | 
are holding meetings, with the clergy in the chair, beseeching | 
the Metropolitan Members and sending deputations to the | 
Home Secretary, begging him to let the Act remain unexe- 
cuted until Parliament can listen to their complaint. It will 
have to listen very quickly, too, for the winter is at hand; 
and if the clause is not repealed at once, we shall have from 
thirty to fifty thousand men, notoriously the bravest and 
quickest-witted among our population, men living from hand 
to mouth on daily profits, thrown helplessly into the streets. 

There has not been such a legislative blunder since Lord 
Robert Grosvenor’s attempt to close all beer-houses on 
Sunday. It is perfectly inexcusable. There is but a single 
argument worth a minute's attention urged against these poor 
men, for the second one, that they interrupt street traflic to 
an annoying degree, is visibly untrue. It would not pay any 
costermonger, let him sell what he would, to stand in the way 
of thick traffic, for customers will not buy where they are 
every much pushed, and the costermongers themselves cannot 
run the risk of an overturn from passing carriages. Cabmen 
delight in overturning their barrows. The one argument is 
the one urged by the shopkeepers, that it is not fair to let 
men who do not pay rates compete with men who do, and it 
is silly as well as unjust, silly because the same argument 
would compel Parliament to prohibit little drapers who pay 
10/. a year in rates from competing with great mercers who 
pay 100/., unjust because the costermonger pays everything 
the law orders him to pay, pedlar’s licence usually included, 
pays all indirect taxes, and through his rent all the direct 
taxes to which Parliament has made him liable. As if to add 
to the absurdity, he is proscribed not because of his trade, but 
because of the tray on which he piles his goods. There is a 
man in the Strand,—or who is usually in the Strand,—who 
sells little dolls for a penny, dolls in their way as clever as 
Nuremberg can produce, and he is not prohibited, because he 
carries his goods round his neck, and can stand on the path 
interrupting anybody. But if he puts his box on a stand and 
sits in the gutter, as the chestnut men do, then he is declared 
by Parliament a nuisance, and ruined out of hand. 

So far from being a nuisance, costermongering is in two 
ways a pursuit of the highest benefit to the community. It 
is the one pursuit to which the ruined or the nearly destitute 
can easily betake themselves. So strict are the trade rules 
becoming, so tremendous is the competition for shops, that a 
broken artizan—say a mason with heart disease, or a burnt-out 
greengrocer in Shadwell—has hardly a trade to which to turn 
to keep him out of the workhouse. He cannot enter the 
regular grooves because he was not apprenticed, or get a shop 
without capital, and there are no /alles in which to secure a 
covered stall. The ranks of the fraternity are recruited every 
week by hundreds of broken men, men past work, women 
nearly past it, who would, but for this resource, be thrown 
upon the rates. There is an old lady who has been selling 
things on a tray at a corner of Wellington Street, certainly 
for seven years, possibly for a much longer time, with the full 
consent clearly of the only person directly interested, the 
publican near whose door she takes her stand. She is in 
nobody’s way, is never run over, and never sworn at for 
impeding the circulation,—makes her pennies, in fact, without 
annoying any human being. That Parliament should prohibit 
her by solemn Act from earning her living would seem un- 
likely, on grounds of humanity alone, but that it should 
prohibit it in order that everybody else in the parish should 
be compelled to pay for her board and lodging is positively 
incredible. Yet while beggars swarm in the same street, 
and the footway is almost impassable for the Arabs, this 
poor creature is ordered off by the Legislature into the work- 
house. This is oppression, if ever there was any, and that 
not the less because, while ruining the costermongers, the 
Act involves a heavy blow to their customers. The barrow- 
men are the only purveyors for some articles to the very 
poor, who but for them would never taste fruit, or 
fish, or fresh vegetables, potatoes excepted, and who 
use the “costers” as their only efficient check upon 





the tradespeople who “pay rates,” and who make customers 


pay them too. Let a great “take” of herrings be landed 
at Billingsgate, and in half an hour there is a race of 
barrows to the market, and in three hours the poor people 
who live in mews, and bye lanes, and little courts, and about 
whom Parliament seems to think less every day, get at 
incredibly low prices what is to them a dainty. Is the mason 
to go to Covent Garden for his greens, or the groom to 
Billingsgate for his herring, or the sempstress to the china 
shop to replace her broken saucer? It is these men, with 
their cheapness, their ubiquity, and their early information, 
who keep down combinations, and save the poor from suffer- 
ing at everybody's hand, as the rich are supposed to suffer 
from the butchers. To suppress their activity is like suppress- 
ing all the little veins, in order that the big veins may be 
surcharged, an experiment which has usually among its 
results death. 

We lack patience to write good-temperedly about an oppres- 
sion at once so patent and so far-reaching, and which is all 
the more harsh because it was sanctioned in such indifferent 
haste. We shall be told that the clause was accepted in 
ignorance, the House not having noticed its effect; but even if 
that is true,—and the effort to introduce it has been made 
before,—that is precisely our reason for complaint. What is 
the use of representative institutions, of popular elections, 
of tedious debate, of our immense and cumbrous machinery, 
if 50,000 hardworked men can be sentenced to the workhouse, 
and the markets of an entire people be summarily abolished, 
and nobody know that any such sentence has been so much as 
proposed? What could an absolute government do worse, or 
how could it seem more helplessly imbecile? We hear a 
great deal of French administrative decrees and Prussian 
police regulations, which to secure small ends sacrifice great 
interests, but here is a population greater than that of Leeds 
sentenced to beggary by an accidental clause in a law intended 
to enable London traflic to move a little quicker. Is there no 
permanent Secretary to the Home Office, or is he asleep, that 
he did not remonstrate against a measure which any man 
with the slightest knowledge of London perceives could only 
be carried out by doubling either the police force or the 
workhouse population ? 

It is suggested, we notice, that the costermongers may all 
ply their trade beyond the “radius,” the operation of the 
clause being confined within that limit, but the suggestion is 
cruelly cynical. A sharebroker or a banker could ply his 
trade outside London as well as acostermonger. Billings- 
gate and Covent Garden are as necessary to these poor men 
as the Bank and Bourse to richer workers, and except from 
an obvious necessity which does not exist, Parliament has no 
more right to shut them out of London than it would have 
to limit our circulation to Northumberland. Indeed, the 
right is admitted in this very Act, for under its provisions a 
man has only to keep on pushing his barrow—only to do no 
good to his customers or himself—and he may interrupt traflic 
at his own discretion. 


REVOLUTIONARY THRIFT. 

HE Times is very lucky this year. Every week the conduc- 
tors of that paper sink a pipe or two into the strata of 
English society, and pour a little water down to see if that par- 
ticular pump can be made to draw. Very often it will not; 
occasionally, as in the Anonyma case, the water comes up freely 
enough, but so foul and turbid that the public does not enjoy its 
draught ; but sometimes a good spring is struck, and the thirsty 
country is at once relieved and delighted. The last is this year’s 
result. All that correspondence about the Butchers has been read 
with an enthusiasm which the conductors of the journal, who 
probably do not share it, with all their trained intelligence hardly 
appreciate. People who never read have read that. ‘The capable 
housewives of Great Britain—and every wife in England not rich 
enough to devolve her work upon a housekeeper either is a capable 
housewife, or thinks she is a capable housewife, or wishes she was 
a capable housewife—sympathize heartily in the attack on the 
poor butchers. ‘I declare,” said a lady, criticizing our paper of 
last week on ** The Butchers’ Side of the Story,” “ that article is a 
proof that there is such a thing as the depravity of fairness,” and 
the epigram, though not seriously intended, embodies the real 
feminine feeling. ‘The men are just as much excited, meat and 
wine being the two household matters they think they understand, 
and grave people in first-class railway carriages, with broad 
waistcvats and unmistakable look of balances in their bankers’ 
books, denounce butchers as if they all lived or expected to 
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live in Whitechapel. The Times has hit a rich vein, the 
uneasy consciousness among the middle class—and we mean 
by that term every educated person paying income-tax on 
from four to nine hundred a year—that they are living too 
fast, and hit it in the right place. It is of no use telling these 
people, any more than any other Englishmen, to be thrifty. If 
thriftiness were ordered in the Decalogue, Englishmen would pro- 
nounce the Decalogue Papal, or Antinomian, or something equally 
unorthodox, just as their clergy always explain away the clear 
intent of Christ’s command to gather up the fragments of the 
bread distributed among the five thousand in order “ that nothing 
be lost,” though all came without price. Dr. Guthrie may tell a 
Scotch audience, as he did last week, that thrift is a virtue becom- 


es 
(allowed to be true; it was possible twenty years ago for a pro- 
| fessional man with a wife and three children to live a very pleasant 
| life in the heart of London on 500/. a year, and now he cannot do 
| it. He must either throw into his yearly expenditure the balance 
| of earnings which ought to provide for old age, or screw till life 
| is a weariness and his children hate him, or emigrate into the 
|country. ‘That is the fact, allowing for special circumstances—we 
| appeal to the three learned professions, Church, Law, and Litera. 
| ture, if it is not—and the point is whether that fact can be 
‘improved without revolutionary measures, whether it will ever 
_ again be possible to live in cities as our forefathers did on the 
| existing conditions of society. 
We do not believe it. ‘The Times may succeed, and we dare say 


| 
ing a Christian man ; that to waste money is to waste the power of | will, in reducing butchers’ charges all round by some twopence a 
| 


Christian usefulness; but an English clergyman who gave the 
; § $ g 


pound, but that will not help people as much as they think, 


same address would only elicit the depreciatory remark ‘That } Women are rarely much cheated in their own domain, and the 


parson’s a rare mean lot.” Alone among mankind—with the 





journalists must work very hard indeed if they hope to save to the 


possible exception of the Jews—the English waste and increase, | man who spends 1,000/. a year a pound a week in kitchen expenses, 


and to make them spare it is necessary to show that sparing does 
not involve thrift. The 7imes has done that very cleverly, and 
the unlucky butchers —to use a vulgarism—have caught it hot and 
heavy. They are not one-tenth as guilty as the big fruiterers, not | 
a bit more criminal than the drapers, not half so blameworthy as 
the milkmen, but they are the scapegoats for the minute, and have 
been fined by an enraged public about ten per cent. of their profits. 
We de not object to the process, provided that ignorant folk at 
Exeter are not taught that butchers are ex vi nature cheats who 
ought to be stoned ; but the affair lets in a curious light on English 
feeling, on its secret hopes, and still more secret distrusts. ‘There is 
evidently a double feeling afloat among the middle class, that they 
must economize somehow, and that it is possible under certain 
conditions to avoid the unpleasantnesses of eccnomizing; to decrease 
their outlays, and yet avoid the annoyance of incessant carefulness 
or of a revolutionary change in the mode of living. 

We doubt it very greatly. It may, we think, be accepted as 
true that Englishmen of any refinement living in great cities, with 
from 500/. to 1,000/. a year, are just now very hardly pressed. 
According to their own account, they are face to face with a 
general rise of prices, and Professor Jevons, highly competent 
person who has taken trouble in the matter, confirms by 
figures their vague belief. We are inclined to agree with 
him, and think we could make out a case almost beyond 
controversy; but we are bound to admit that economists 
of very high standing do not believe him, and make out a 
case which would strike average housekeepers as quite won- 
derful on the other side. It matters very little, however, 
whether California or civilization is to blame, if either produces the 
same result. Let us assume that, on the whole, prices are still what 
they were and taxes rather less, and still, if sound tastes have been 
developed which can be only gratified by expenditure, the result is 
thesame. It may be that living is no dearer, that hygiene, holidays, 
education, *‘ needful luxuries "—leisure, for example—and so on, 
cost all the additional money, and still the fact remains that the 
additional money has to be spent. Plumbers cost ten or twelve 
pounds a year where they used never to make their appearance, 
but how to do without the plumbers? The Continent costs 40/. more 
than Margate, but, after all, what does Margate teach if one is not 
asculptor? Men must educate children so as to give them a 
chance, and let any man compare his own and his father’s school- 


| Half that sum may be saved in meat, and half by buying poultry, 
eggs, fruit, and cream where those things grow, that is, in the 
country; but that is about all we shall attain, and it will not repair 
the damage caused by the gradual change in the mode of life. I¢ 


| is to be done by being Scotch, that is, bya deliberate resolve to waste 


no“ mairey,” even if the mercy be only dripping ; but it is not to be 
done by clipping tradesmen’s little bills, and Englishmen, as we have 
said before, will not be Scotchmen. We wish they would. ‘The 
English tendency to waste—the writer is an Englishman—is a most 
discreditable feature in the national character, but it is an inherent 
one, penetrating every class of society. At this very moment the 
workmen could smash the bakers and defeat the rise in flour if 
they would only eat the best “food,” in the doctors’ sense, 
man has ever discovered—porridge—but they won't, not even in 
workhouses, and it is useless to contend. As well spend breath 
in telling a Suffolk labourer that fish is as * filling” as bacon. 
He will not eat it, if he is convinced, and we must accept people 
as well as facts. Apart from this strenuous thrift no change will, 
we believe, be of any radical benefit, short of the revolutionary 
one—the adoption of the Continental mode of life. We spend our 
incomes on our servants, the Continentals spend theirs on them- 
selves, and there is the whole difference. A German gentleman 
of the middle class, or a Frenchman not of the Empire, or au 
Italian starts from the proposition that one servant, a nurse, who 
is also lady’s maid, dressmaker, and general factotum, is indis- 
pensable, and that a man of all work is a great luxury, and there 
he stops. Ie is not fool enough to keep a housemaid costing as 
much as he does to do work which a eleaner, paid by a subscrip- 
tion of 4/, a year—100 francs—can do three times as well, or to 
keep a cook and butler to prepare, serve, and consume victuals, 
when a ¢traiteur can send them in at the same price, consume none, 
and wait infinitely better besides. He does not pay for a floor 
below stairs he never sees,—thousands of men in London would be 
lost on their own basements,—or a fourth floor filled by maids, or 
a drawing-room in which everybody is more or less illat ease. He 
takes the rooms he wants, and no more, contracts for supplies, sub- 
scribes for service, and lives in his appartement quite as much at 
his ease, quite as dignified, and infinitely less harassed than a 
Londoner. In Berlin, or Florence, or Vienna he opens his own 
door, but he can get that duty performed for him, and so could 
we, for an additional 10/. a year. If we are prepared for that 





bills. Claret is about twice as costly as sherry, but it is thirty 
times as wholesome, and the doctors will have it that in cities all 
disease is of a low type, requiring stimulants instead of purgatives, 
and so we might go on through the list of daily wants. ‘The plain 
truth is that civilization is costly, and as a man must be as 
civilized comparatively as he used to be, living is difficult unless 
incomes increase. ‘They do not increase for the mass of people, 
simply because, though opportunities are much more numerous, 
competitors from below are much more numerous still. A good 
deal of nonsense is talked about elastic incomes, into which we do 
not want to enter just now beyond saying this. ‘The elasticity is 
all of one kind. ‘The Times has an elastic income, that is to say, 


nothing prevents its profit from rising to a quarter of a million | 


or sinking to a hundred pounds; but even the Times, with its 
courage and its resources, dare not charge fourpence instead 
of threepence for itself, and plead the price of wheat. The 
substantial fact is that it was possible twenty years ago for a 
married man to lead a civilized life ina great English city for 
about two-thirds the cash outlay requisite to-day, and that as 
many people want to lead it and ought to lead it as before, 
perhaps more. Figures on such a question irritate, because each | 
family judges by its own experience, but we believe this will be } 


| 


change, it is easy again to resume the old life, without injury to 
civilization or relinquishment of luxuries ; to be independent, to be 
content, and to save money appreciably in London on 800/. a year ; 
but short of that revolutionary change, which involves the rebuild- 
ing of London, the compulsory sale of the great London estates 
—the permanent obstacles to improvement in every department 
of effort, from architecture to honest shopkeeping—there is, we 
believe, no hope whatever, and the professional classes must sur- 
render municipal life, as they do now whenever it is possible, men 
who hate railways and are usurers of time retreating twenty and 
thirty miles from the place where they ought to live, and leaving 
| London to be what it is, a squalid Bank parlour, a steamy 
restaurant, a half fitted market place for mankind. 

Is there a chance, a distant probability, a far-away possibility 
|of the change? We have no hope. Every nation has its own 
| weaknesses, and ours is to pass through transitions unintelligently. 
| The professionals, and men with small fortunes, and rising mer- 
chants, everybody, in fact, who would make a good “ citizen,” 


| will strive, and struggle, and grow], and mentally punch butchers’ 


heads, and actually attempt absurd experiments in the way of 
marketing—we saw a delicious one the other day ; a lawyer went 
to Newgate Market, bought his 12lb. of meat at 7d., instead of 
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9d., and carried himself out and the meat home in a cab, costing 
just 2s.—but they will stick to the separate house, and the need- 
less servants, ani the ostentatious exclusiveness for ever. If times 

t worse, as in our judgment they will get much worse, so much 
worse that we shall in 1877 look back to the fuss of 1867 to quote 
statistics of cheapness, Londoners will just accept the misery, 
give up all real comfort, screw, and squeeze, and worry as men 
with 1007. a year do now, but they will make no change in the 
regular national ‘‘ English” mode of living, the most wasteful, 
the most ostentatious, and the least pleasant ever invented by 
civilized man. There is just one chance of radical alteration. It 
is conceivable that a democratic Parliament, frightened by a great 
war, or otherwise driven out of itself, might, for the sake of the Ex- 
chequer, compel every man among us, duke and costermonger in- 
eluded, to publish his real income, under the penalties of perjury. If 
they did, the habit of pecuniary lying would disappear, ostentation 
svould become ridiculous, everybody would be at liberty to live as 
he liked, and the country would save the cost of the war in a 


decade. But then, that will not happen. 





JHE DARWINIAN THEORY AND HUMAN MORALITY. 

7R. BAGEHOT has devoted one of his thoughtful essays in 
M the Fortnightly Review of the present month to an attempt 
to connect the Darwinian theory with the early forms of political 
society and moral law. As regards politics, he is, no doubt, more 
or less successful. All that is involved in the Darwinian theory is 
the double hypothesis that characteristics of all kinds are liable to 
hereditary transmission, and that, where the field of competition 
is quite open, the accumulation of characteristics which are favour- 
able to existence and conquest in any one line of descent, neces- 
sarily involves the defeat and decline of those competing families 
in which those characteristics are wanting. When we say, for 
instance, that God prepared the Israelites by a generation of desert 
wanderings for the hardy habits, the earnest singleness of character, 
and the political unity of life, which enabled them to conquer the 
Canaanites and possess their land, we only attribute,—with plenty 
of evidence,—a Darwinian principle to a divine purpose and 
discipline. ‘The purest naturalist, though he would not believe 
that by the mighty hand and outstretched arm of Jehovah 
they were led out of their Egyptian slavery into the desert, 
would allow, that when once they had acquired that habit of 
yielding to political authority, and that deep sense of a com- 
mon national life, which the generation of desert life implanted, 
they had got two more or less hereditary qualities of the greatest 
possible advantage to them in the conflict for existence with other 
nations. As Mr. Bagehot says, ‘‘any form of polity is more 
efficient than none ;”—*' an aggregate of families owning even a 
slippery allegiance to a single head, would be sure to have the 
better of a set of families acknowledging no obedience to any 
one.” ‘* The Jews were, in the beginning, the most unstable of 
nations. ‘They were submitted to their law, and they came out 
the most stable of nations.” In other words, they acquired what 
proved to be, in a great measure, hereditary characteristics,— 
hereditary, at least, as most moral gifts are hereditary, though 
liable, of course, to be wasted and lost,—namely, reverence for 
law, and a sense of national brotherhood, which were a far greater 
weight in their favour in the conflict for existence with other 
Asiatic or Semitic tribes, than are any natural qualities like 
length of wing or farsightedness of eye to tribes of predatory 
birds. So much we may admit freely, that Mr. Bagehot is en- 
titled to call this a political equivalent to the principle of natural 
selection. We know, indeed, that this natural selection,—like, as 
we believe but do not know, ail natural selections—was a divine 
selection. Still, that isnot the point, but that the divine selection 
operated through the two Darwinian causes, hereditary transmis- 
sion of special advantages, and the effect of those special advan- 
tages in multiplying the tribe which possessed them at the cost of 
the tribes which had them not. The people who had been welded 
by the sufferings of the desert into reverence for a moral law and 
keen national feeling, fought against the peoples who had no such 
moral tonic and stimulus, and no such bond of brotherhood, with 
the same sort of enormous moral advantage as that with which the 
Greeks fought against the Persians, or, in more modern times, 
the Swiss at Sempach fought against the Austrians. No one will 
deny that the disinterested tie of race and the habit of obeying 
law are more or less transmitted from fathers to sons. This is 
what we mean when we say of any people that they are a closely 
united people, and that they are a law-abiding people. As the 
father is, so the son is disposed to be, It takes a long period, 
first of negligence and then of selfish resistance to these two 





bonds, to exhaust the transmitted tendency in any race to recog- 
nize their sacredness and yield to their attraction. The Mexicans 
are even now probably on the eve of succumbing to a more law- 
abiding and more closely united race, because they have dete- 
riorated so terribly in the characteristics which are the very 
principles of all political vigour. And Mr. Bagehot is probably 
quite right in saying that there were in early times certain 
artificial conditions of the growth of these two great political 
qualities which are no longer necessary ; that the free trade and 
free intercourse with foreigners, for example, which we now think 
so valuable, were, before a national tie and national law were 
fully formed, hindrances to the full development of that tie and 
the full fascination of that law. We ourselves should account 
for this by saying that the complete character of humanity was 
intended by the Creator to be matured in separate parts and in 
distinct zones,—the capacity for law and government, for in- 
stance, by the Roman people, the capacity for philosophy and litera- 
ture by the Greeks, the capacity for trade and manufacture by 
Phoenicians, the capacity for trust and worship by the Jews,—and 
that the whole history of modern life has been a history of the 
gradual blending of these single features of national character in 
something gradually approaching one of fuller and more balanced 
harmony. Anyhow, no doubt it is true that before the special 
genius of any nation is fully developed, there is often a period 
when the distraction of habitual foreign intercourse instead of 
widening the nature, only seems to stunt the growth of the peculiar 
genius which God had given. ‘Thus, undoubtedly, the Greeks had 
a true instinct about the dangers of the Oriental influences for their 
people,—the dangers of ‘* Medizing,”—and the Romans felt keenly 
and truly the enfeebling effects of the Greek dialectics on their 
simple and manly traditions. Partial forms of greatness faded at 
the contact with other partial forms of greatness. It needed a 
new spiritual beginning, a new spiritual revelation, to unite these 
complementary qualities in the same character. From their limited 
point of view the Conservatives among the ancient nations were 
quite right in contending for artificial restraints on the inter- 
course between the various races. Each race could only keep its 
full and special strength by imposing the strictest limits on the 
traffic of wealth and of ideas between its own and other stocks. 
The law it obeyed was weakened by the infusion of new ideas 
foreign to its point of view ;—the fraternity which bound the nation 
together was relaxed by the intoxicating attraction of new habits 
and new qualities, which made the old ties of race seem hum- 
drum, and which yet could not be sufliciently appropriated to 
bring with them the true knowledge of their own laws and limi- 
tations. ‘ 

But if Mr. Bagehot is unanswerable while he points out 
the sphere of the principle of ‘natural selection’ in the 
early politics, he seems to us to fall into a great error in 
hinting,—for he scarcely asserts,—that the principle of ‘ na- 
tural selection’ explains the growth of an ethical system, 
as it explains the growth of a political system. M2. Bagehot 
seems to hold that the political bond is the germ of the 
moral bond. ‘If we set aside,” he says, “all the element 
derived from law and polity which runs through our current moral 
notions, I hardly know what we shall have left.” He thinks the 
steady yoke of some law, good, or bad, or indifferent, infinitely 
more important than the kind of law imposed. A very bad law, 
he seems to say, steadily and heavily impressed on the mind of a 
rude race, would have been far better in its results than a much 
higher law not steadily imposed. First comes, in his opinion, the 
idea of inexorable human law of some kind, and only later, refine- 
ments as to what it should be. Now, here we confess we cannot 
follow him at all. It seems to us that the moral tie or bond of 
any race precedes the political, not the political the moral. It is, 
indeed, in the position of the elementary ‘ accidental” (or provi- 
dential) advantage from which all the future history of advautage 
is deduced. For every strong political nexus you must assume 
an authority sufficient to impose a law, and a feeling of fraternity 
sufficient to combine warmly against attack. Now, we deny that 
these can be due to anything but a genuinely moral origin ; and the 
more complete and powerful they are, the more deep and vital must 
the moral source be from which they are drawn. We do not, indeed, 
know much of the origin of nations. But all we do know points in 
this direction. However much error there may be in the accounts 
of the Exodus, it can scarcely be doubted that it was the impulse 
of one great leader's mind which strung up the Israelite slaves of 
Egypt to their flight, —that the theology and the morality which 
he revealed as divine were the prior conditions, and not the con- 
sequents, of the Israelitish polity,—that the political law sprang 
out of the moral and religious law, and not the moral and religious 
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law out of the political. That which gave the Israelites a ** natural 
alvantage” over the Canaanites in the conflict for existence was 
a purer moral code and a deeper religious faith. So far from 
moral distinctions being the mere offspring of political codes, we 
doubt if any durable political code could be found which has not 
its basis in a morality and a religion. Certainly it has been always 
said to be so with the most remarkable political régimes of the 
East, as to which the present writer is too little informed to 
speak. ‘The Koran certainly started a new polity, and not a new 
polity the Koran. ‘The austere simplicity, the sternness, and 
the discipline of the antique Roman character, certainly preceded 
instead of following those great legislative qualities which made 
toman law and equity the root of all our modern jurisprudence. 
The genius for jurisprudence was the fruit of the genius for justice, 
not itscause. Christianity gave a totally fresh start to European 
history, solely because it introduced an entirely new moral aud 
spiritual ideal. ‘There, again, we see the moral recommencement 
preceding the political, not the political recommencement the moral. 
And as Christianity gave a completely new impulse to national 
life, so the Reformation gave another completely new impulse to 
national life; the moral renovation being again the origin, not 
the result of the political. Mr. Bagehot would scarcely maintain 
that either at the beginning of our era, or in the sixteenth century, 
it was to the pre-existing political development that we could fairly 
ascribe the sudden growth of the new moral forces. As far as we 
understand the history of the world,—which is not, perhaps, very 
far,—nothing seems clearer than that the creative, the reno- 
vating, the constructive forces issue out of the moral into 
the political sphere, and not vice versd. Nor does it seem 
to be at all true, that some law steadily enforced is more 
important to the political advantage of rude nations than 
the kind of law. No one will doubt that the Egyptian 
dynasties succeeded somehow in imposing a sufficiently steady 
yoke to favour the growth of the earliest scientific civilization 
which the world knew. So far, it was eminently successful. But 
the law they imposed can have had no stimulus for the people at 
large, no sufficient element of expansion in it, nothing kindling 
to the hearts of the nation, and so the civilization, wonderful as 
it was, died away—almost like the Chinese,—before it was either 
popularized or transmitted to more quick, curious, and vigilant 
nations. We believe that, account for it how you will,—and the 
simplest account which traces it to direct inspiration, that is, 
direct communion between God and man, seems to us clearly the 
true one,—the cement of every great political system is a new 
spiritual and moral force, and that you cannot invert this order, 
you cannot show a new morality as the result instead of the cause 
of a new principle of ‘‘ natural selection,” without doing violence 
to the most conspicuous facts of history, no less than to the self- 
knowledge of individual experience. We all know that nations 
will drop to pieces even at the height of political grandeur, if 
the moral sources of their unity are poisoned. But does a case 
exist,—unless it be one of physical extermination,—where a nation 
sound in heart and life has gone to pieces for mere want of political 
wisdom in its rulers ? 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLILI.—Lonpon :—Earty History.—(ConrinvEp.) 

| OMAN London has been so generally treated as one city, 

without reference to the several stages of its growth, that 
any attempt to lay down its earliest limits may be regarded with 
distrust, and even dislike, as detracting from the antiquity of its 
urban greatness. But nothing seems to be more clear than that the 
position occupied by Lonpin1uM among Roman towns, although 
expressly stated by ‘Tacitus, has been quite lost sight of by most 
historians and archeologists. It was essentially a centre of 
commercial and monetary transactions for South-Eastern Britain— 
on that account a place of great influence—and the place of transit 
or radiation of three or four Roman roads. But the walls with 
which we are familiar as the boundaries of Roman London repre- 
sent it only in its latest development, and would give a very mis- 
taken idea as to its first dimensions, while the remains of Roman 
buildings within even the widest limit of the City, though bearing 
emphatic testimony to the wealth and comfort of the inhabitants, 
are entirely deficient in indications of magnificence or high art. 
Contrasting these remains with those of Aqu.x Soits (Bath) and 
other Roman contemporary cities, the inference seems to be certain 
that LonprIniuM was merely always a brick city, thickly peopled, and 
well furnished with the usual domestic and urban conveniences and 
comforts of the age, but with no architectural claims to admiration, 
and with little, if anything, to indicate the residence within its 





walls of the most refined and prodigal class of Roman citizens 

who have left traces of their luxurious life in other parts of the 
island. We doubt much whether Lonpin1UM was, for some time 
at least, a seat of Roman officials of any considerable rank. Ip its 
first stage we hold it to have been a Roman military outpost on the 
south side of the Thames; then a straggling line or two of houses 
built along the first wooden embankments of the Thames, and of the 
roadway from Durosrivis (Rochester) to CAMULODUNUM (Col- 
chester), in the immediate neighbourhood of the castellum on the 
south bank, and on the opposite side of the river for a short distance 
somewhat in the line of Botolph Lane. Then a new avenue of 
houses must have sprung up along the branch roadway, in the line 
of Great Eastcheap and Cannon Street East, as far as the edge of 
the ravine through which the Wall- Brook found its way to the 
Thames. Between and near these first lines of houses a number 

of edifices sprang up, and at length two parallelograms, closely 
packed with houses (as we find from the remains), were formed 
on both sides of the river. The correspondence between these 
two parallelograms proves that the city had now attained organized 
dimensions, and probably it is to this stage that we must assign 
the first lines of defence of LoNnpinrum, whether walls or 
trenches. ‘Their limits may be at least negatively defined by the 
position of the cemeteries, the Romans never burying within 
their towns. Now, on the south side of the river numerous traces 
of an early Roman cemetery have been discovered in Deveril 
Street, Kent Street, close to the line of the old Roman roadway, 
and a very little beyond the limits of the Guildable Manor. They 
have also been found in St. George’s Fields, where the second 
Roman cemetery of South London was probably established. On 
the north side excavations haveshown that there were once Roman 
cemeteries not only in Spitalfields, Whitechapel, aud the site of St. 

Paul's and Newgate Street, but also in Lombard Street. The level 
of Roman London is at a depth varying from six or seven to twenty 
feet below the present levels, the general average being from. 
fifteen to seventeen feet. But there are ¢wo Roman levels, at least. 
for the remains of the earliest cemeteries, are found several feet 
below the foundations of the later Roman houses and pavements. 
Thus we arrive at two stages at least in the history of the develop- 
ment of the Roman city. ‘The boundaries of the parallelograms. 
which constituted the earlier city were probably on the south 
bank those of the Guildable Manor, and on the north bank, on the 
east, a line in the longitude of the eastern side of Billingsgate, on 
the north a line from the middle of Rood Lane, across Philpot 
Lane, Gracechurch Street, and Clement’s Lane, at about a third 
of its length from Lombard Street, Nicholas Lane at the church, 
Abchurch Lane, and that part of Swithin’s Lane which is near Bell 
Alley, nearly including New Court, and reaching its western limit 
not far from the south-east corner of the Mansion House. ‘The 
western boundary, along the crest of the wide and deep Wall Brook 
ravine, is placed by Mr. Arthur Taylor, whom we follow in this. 
account of the earliest northern city, ina line from Scott’s Yard to. 
the northern limit. Where the entrances or gates to this early city 
were situated it is not so easy to determine, and we will hazard no. 
opinion on this subject, except that the two river gates were 
Billingsgate, towards the east end, and towards the west what 
once was called the Ebb Gate, and whose locality is now marked 
by Old Swan Stairs. Mr. Taylor thinks that the line of wall or 
boundary on the south of the northern city, to which he believes 
these to have been the gates, ran across the lanes which run down 
from Cannon Street to Upper Thames Street, in the latitude of 
Chequers Alley, passing eastwards near the Monument, and across. 
Botolph Lane. But the existence of a southern wall to north 
London seems rather doubtful. ‘The Wall Brook—probably so 
called from its skirting the western wall of this early London— 
was then a deep and at times turbulent stream, at the bottom of a 
steep and wide valley or ravine. Running from Moorfields, it dis- 
charged its waters into the Thames on the west side of Dowgate 
Dock, at a spot marked by the present Friar’s Alley. Barge Yard still 
marks the point in its course at which the barges discharged their 
cargoes. ‘* Along the northern side” of this early northern Lon- 
don “was a tract of comparatively high ground, the ridge of 
Cornhill, backed by an extensive fen or morass, Finsbury or 
Moorfields. But its immediate frontage on the north was 
towards a brook known as the Lang Bourn, the product of 
a number of springs lying to the north-east.” It fell probably 
into the Wall Brook, passing under the present Mansion House, 
the foundations of which, though not in the channel of the 
Wall Brook, are known to have been laid on piles and plank- 
ing. This Lang Bourn seems to have been an artificial channel 
formed by diverting the springs from their natural drain- 
age, for the purpose of forming a ditch to the city on its northern 
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side. The relation of Lonpon Srone (which formerly stood on 
the south side of Cannon Street) to the limits of this early city is 
now evident. It has been always considered as the fragment of a 
standard mile-stone from which the Romans measured their roads 
to and from LonpINIUuM; but it is now believed that the 
measurements in these cases were made from the gates of the city, 
and not from any central position within its walls. We may, then, 
look on London Stone as marking the point at which the western 
continuation of Watling Street beyond LONDINIUM was considered 
to begin, and from which the distances from LOoNprntuMm in that 
direction were measured, but we cannot look upon it as the 
standard for the measurements of distances in other directions. 

On leaving the early city boundaries, the course ef this western 
road was over the Wall Brook, and then up the side of the opposite 
hill to the cemetery on the site of St. Paul’s. It appears to have 
thence passed down this St. Paul’s hill in the direction of Holborn, 
over the fen which extended down to the ‘Thames on that side of St. 
Paul’s, and down which ran what was afterwards called the Fleet 
Ditch. Crossing this stream by a bridge, and ascending the opposite 
hill, it seems to have skirted the Old Bourn stream, much in the line 
of the present Holborn, passing a cemetery on that hill, and so along 
Oxford Street to T'yburn Gate or Tyburn Corner. It then made a 
sudden bend northwards, and passed to SULLONIAC® and VEru- 
LAMIUM by the line of the Edgware Road. The other original 
road, in continuation of the Kentish Watling Street, after leav- 
ing the city boundaries somewhere in the longitude of Botolph 
Lane, passed northwards to the east of St. Helen’s—where, 
perhaps, the first Christian Church was built—by the cemetery in 
Spitalfields, and thence to CAMULOpUNUM, and the other Roman 
stations in the Eastern Counties. As the city expanded itself, 
and when the old limits had become insufficient for the increasing 
population, the houses would begin to extend along these two road- 
ways, until they reached the limits of the second and better known 
London, of which the memory is still preserved in the names of its 
entrances, Bishopsgate and Newgate. Between these roadways, 
again, lines of streets and houses began to spring up, until at 
length the City circuit was two miles and 608 feet —from the ‘Tower 
of London east to Aldgate, from Aldgate to Bishopsgate, from 
Bishopsgate to Cripplegate, from Cripplegate to Aldersgate, from 
Aldersgate to Newgate, from Newgate to Ludgate, from Lud- 
gate to the Fleet Ditch, and from the Fleet Bridge (south) to the 
river Thames. Such were the direction and compass of the second 
boundary and wall of Roman London. ‘This wall was about 
nine feet in thickness, and of great massiveness. Remains of it, and 
of the superstructure added to it at later periods, have descended 
to the present time, so preserving a faint memory of old Lon- 
DINIUM in the heart of the modern Metropolis. ‘There must, how- 
ever, have been some great crisis in the history of London inter- 
vening between the earliest period of Roman London, and this 
ultimate extension of its limits ; for, as we have seen, the second 
city was built in some cases over what had been the cemeteries of 
the first, and on a much higher level. Nor are there wanting 
many other similar silent testimonies to an historical fact that the 
earliest LonprntuM had been destroyed, probably by the hands of 
an enemy and the action of fire, some time before the second 
Londinium expanded to its ultimate limits. 


SQUATTING IN VICTORIA. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
It sometimes happens that the commonest circumstances of life 
in distant countries are scarcely realized at home, because they are 
too much matter of every-day experience to be spoken about. I 
doubt whether people in England appreciate the fact that the 
greater part of Australia is, in its natural state, for eight or nine 
months in the year almost entirely destitute of water. To a new 
comer it sounds strange to hear an up-country squatter remark 
that he has no water on his run yet, but he hopes he soon shall 
have. Although more rain falls in Victoria than in most parts of 
England during the year, there are hardly any springs, and few 
streams, except the large rivers, which are few and far between, 
which run for more than a few days after rain has ceased falling. 
Why the rain runs off so fast is not thoroughly explained, but it 
seems there is an incrustation of the subsoil which prevents the 
rain from penetrating to any depth. ‘The creeks, as they are 
called, leave water-holes, some of which never dry up through the 
summer; but these, also, are far between; and so generally 
the first business of a squatter in new country is to construct 
tanks to receive the water from the roofs of his house and 
outbuildings, and the second is to build a dam from six to twenty 
feet high across the nearest hollow,—for almost every hollow is a 





water-course after heavy rain,—-and in this way to make a reser- 
voir containing water enough for his sheep to drink all the year 
round, and be washed in at shearing time. A dam is as much an 
essential appendage to a station as a barn is to a farmyard. 
Probably it is this absence of moisture in the ground, and con- 
sequently in the air also, which makes distant objects in Victoria 
so marvellously clear, and gives such peculiarly brilliant colour to 
the landscape where the conformation of the ground admits of a 
distant view. I never saw such brilliant colouring anywhere in 
“urope. It is the one redeeming feature, without which the 
scenery, except in the mountainous districts, would be tame and 
dreary enough. The country is seldom undulating, as in Tasmania. 
The trees are generally small, stunted, and diseased, except on the 
ranges ; the plains are almost destitute of any trees at all, and 
vegetation is scanty, except in early spring-time. ‘There is a great 
plain extending for nearly a hundred miles westward of Geelong 
almost without a break, so flat and (unlike the fen country in 
England) so destitute of trees or other objects high enough to 
break the line of the horizon, that at the height of a dozen feet 
from the ground you may any day see a hill,—and not a high hill, 
either,—full forty-five miles distant as the crow flies, looking not 
dim and misty, but a clearly defined blue patch upon the horizon. 
To most people there is something intolerably desolate and repul- 
sive in such a plain. Even to those who are most fond of open 
country it must be depressing under certain circumstances, 
notably during a rainy fortnight in winter, or on a hot-wind day 
in summer. But there is something indescribably grand and 
enjoyable in the continual contemplation of so vast a landscape. 
When the sun is high it is an expanse of turf, green in winter and 
brown in summer ; but as the afternoon advances, earth and sky 
become faintly purple, and crimson, and golden; the colours 
deepen from half-hour to half-hour, till the sun sinks into its bed 
of turf in a gorgeous blaze of splendour. ‘There are several shallow 
lakes upon the plain, some very large, and most of them salt. 
Coming suddenly upon one of them one evening from behind some 
little sand-hills which concealed it, the margin for some hundred 
yards in width dry and coated with mud and brine, no human 
being or habitation visible, and the full brilliance of the setting 
sun lighting it up, the scene was (except for the absence of 
mountains in the distance) singularly like the landscape in Hol- 
man Hunt’s picture of the ‘‘ Scape-Goat.” It is a pity that this 
kind of scenery is spoiled by cultivation. Cut up into little 
pieces, a plain loses its vastness, while its monotony is increased. 
It is a pleasant life to have a station up the country (but not too 
far up), at least for a man not over gregarious in his habits and 
tastes, and whose mind is not set on those pleasures of town life 
which seem to possess the greatest attractions for the majority of 
mankind. It may be ten or twenty miles to the next station, or 
nearest doctor, or post office, or church; and the owner of the 
next station may happen to be illiterate and uncongenial, the 
doctor generally intoxicated when sent for, and the post-mistress 
so lonely and dull that it is a necessity to her, poor thing! to read 
your letters and communicate their contents to her friends, but 
nobody thinks much of distance, there are plenty of horses, good 
or bad, and by going a little further afield you may be better 
suited. Then people journeying up the country drop in occa- 
sionally for a dinner and a night’s lodging. If the visitor is 
at all presentable he is entertained with the best the house affords. 
If he is a stock-driver, or shepherd, or labourer, he is entertained 
at the overseer’s or the men’s hut. ‘There are rather too many 
such visitors sometimes; nobody is ever turned away, and there 
are idle fellows pretending to be in search of work and refusing 
it when it is offered them, who go from station to station living 
upon the squatters. ‘The house is generally comfortable enough 
nowadays, usually built of bluestone, and with only a ground 
floor, a single sitting-room, and a great deal of broad verandah, 
which answers the purpose of a sitting-room in fine weather. 
People are begivning to take pains with their gardens, and there 
is generally a fair supply of vegetables to help down the mutton. 
There is always good bread, and damper has long since vanished 
from civilized regions. Near the house is the overseer's cottage, 
and a little way off is the men’s hut. ‘The latter is usually only a 
log hut, made of boards; it contains two rooms, a day-room and 
a dormitory, and looks comwfortless enough, ‘lhe furniture is a 
bench or two, a table, and perhaps a wooden arm-chair ; and 
in the dormitory the only beds are wooden bunks, like ship’s 
berths, built against the wall in two tiers. ‘The unmarried men 
about the station live here, perhaps half-a-dozen in all; the head 
of the establishment is the cook, whose business it is to keep the 
hut and prepare the food. In the old, rough days he needed to be 
a man able to hold his own and preserve discipline, and if 
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necessary to prove himself the better man against any one who 
complained of the dinner. He is generally butcher and baker to 
the whole station. Ata short distance off is the wool-shed, the 
most important and imposing building of all, where the sheep are 
shorn and the wool packed. And there are a few outlying shep- 
herd’s huts, each with its hutkeeper (unless the shepherd is 
married), whose only business is to cook and keep house for the 
shepherd, and occasionally lend a hand with the sheep pens. 
They all get good wages. The shepherds get from 40/. to S01. 
a year, and the hutkeepers from 30/. to 40/., and they get a sheep 
a week between two, and the other usual rations. Strange to say, 
the men do not seem to care for vegetables, and seldom take the 
trouble to make a garden, though they might have as much 
garden ground as they liked for nothing. 

There is not often very much to do except for two or three 
weeks at shearing time, when everything is once fairly set going. 
The toils and pleasures of stock-riding on cattle stations, of which 
we read in Geoffrey Hamlyn, are almost at an end in Victoria. 
For, alas! it is found more economical to divide the runs into pad- 
docks by wire fences, and so to employ fewer shepherds or stock 
riders, And so, though you can see the place you want to 
ride to, or at any rate know in which direction to go, you 
must ask your way among the fences almost as if they were rows 
of houses. ‘The black fellows, and the wild dogs, and, except in 
thickly wooded districts, where they areas numerous as ever ; even 
the kangaroos are gone, which is an unmixed advantage for the 
squatter, if not for idle and inquisitive friends who stay with him. 
Near a forest you may see scudding about little white clouds, 
which, on closer inspection, are discovered to be composed of white 
cockatoos ; but their sentinel is generally too wary to let you get 
within shot, though you may get near enough to see them put up 
their yellow crests in disgust. Of sport there is not often much 
to be had. There may be some rabbits or a few quail. On the plains 
there are sometimes bustards, commonly called wild turkeys, and 
you may get a shot at one with a rifle now aud then, especially if 
you drive after them, instead of walking or riding, for they do not 
expect hostilities from anything on wheels. Opossums are killed 
by thousands for their skins, generally by hunting them up trees 
after dark and shooting them there. But there is no sport to be 
got out of them; one might as well shoot a lamb, albeit indignant 
with them for scampering about the roof all night. I saw a large, 
brown one one day looking at me from a bough about ten feet 
off, apparently only waiting for an introduction to offer me his 
paw toshake. I tossed a bit of clay on to his back, to make him 
move. He only moved a yard higher up, and taking hold with 
one paw of a bough of the next tree, looked down with a 
countenance of mild reproof, as if meekly and generously afford- 
ing me the opportunity to apologize before unwillingly quitting 
my society. 

But a station is no bed of roses for a squatter’s wife. Servants 
are difficult to get and to keep in the country, and especially 
when there are young children there is a good deal of work to be 
done by somebody. ‘Then perhaps the shepherds’ wives will not 
condescend tv do any washing, and there is no one else to do it. 
What with hot winds, hard work, solitude, and anxiety, a wife 
transplanted from English luxury to the Bush has a hard life of 
it, and too svon begins to look old and worn. It is almost im- 
possible for her to get any attention paid to the little luxuries and 
prettinesses of life. Perhaps the cook persists in throwing the 
sheep’s bones into a heap just outside the garden gate ; or nobody 
can be spared to bury the cow that died in the home paddock. 
To be sure, a hot wind is an effectual deodorizer, and there is only 
the look of the thing to be considered; but that is something, 
and I don’t know anything that strikes a person fresh from home 
more than the number of carcases he sees by the roadside every- 
where. 

The Squatter party has been for some years powerless in the 
Legislature. No squatter has a chance of being elected for the 
House of Assembly, and is derisively l/eated at on the hustings if 
he offers himself as a candidate. MKven in England L observe that 





a writer speaks contemptuously about their * great ideal” being 
to ‘cover the continent with sheep-walks.” Surely, as regards 
all but a small proportion of the continent, this has been, and for | 


some years to come will be, the ideal of every reasonable person, | 
whether squatter or not. What else is to be done with the soil? | 
Two or three hundred thousand acres, a block of land some twenty | 
miles square, will grow more than enough wheat to feed the whole | 
population in Victoria; for wheat may, on much of the land, be | 


more developed, there is no chance of wheat being exported to 
any considerable extent, unless in very exceptional years. Ag for 
the squatters, it is only fair to remember that the colony owes itg 
origin and existence simply and solely to them. It was they who 
opened up the country and made it habitable. In their hands the 
land, if it does not produce much, steadily improves in quality, 
No doubt at first they got the use of it for a merely nominal pay- 
meut, but nobody else wanted it at auy price, and so they paid 
the market value. As it became more valuable, this payment wag 
from time to time increased. Occasionally their stations were sold, 
and they had the power, if they had the means, of purchasing 
them, and becoming the absolute owners of what they had 
hitherto held on an uncertain tenure. If they had not the 
means, they had to submit to be turned out. All this was fair 
enough. Where land is plentiful euough, every one should have 
the opportunity of purchasing it. It may be that it was put up 
too slowly for the requirements of the growing population ; but if 
so, the reaction was extreme. A cry was got up and fostered for 
party purposes that everybody ought to be a landowner ; placards 
were posted along every road, stump orators vociferated, and there 
was 2 mania for getting land. From that time legislation hag 
been unfairly directed against the squatters. Instead of the 
simple plan of putting up Crown land in small blocks to the 
highest bidder, which in the lovg run would have ensured its 
getting into the hands of the man who would get the most out of 
it, elaborate Land Acts have been passed, drawn with the inten- 
tion of preventing the squatter from purchasing land at any price, 
even on his own run, and of parcelling his run out to different 
purchasers without any regard to his rights of previous occupation, 

Shortly, the procedure is as follows. ‘Ihe district is surveyed, 
and blocks of a square mile (640 acres) each mapped out. Notice 
is given that the blocks will be put up, aud numbers apply for 
them, the applicants hoping, if they are lucky enough to get one, 
to make a good bargain of it somehow, though they may not have 
a shilling of capital to farm it with. Amongst the rest, the 
squatter on whose run the blocks are of course applies; and as 
unongst so many applicants his chauce is small, he often increases 
it by engaging any one he can to make application ostensibly on 
his own account, but in fact as dummy for //m, and with a view 
to his transfer of his interest to him should he obtain a selection. 
A ballot takes place on the appointed day, and the successful 
applicants select each his block. ‘The selector (or ‘* Cockatoo,” 
as he is nicknamed) thereupon obtains a seven years’ lease of his 
640 acres on the following terms. He is to pay a rent of one 
shilling per acre every half-year, in advance, to expend on improve- 
ments not less than 1/. per acre within three years, and to build a 
habitation on the land, and reside on it during his tenancy. He 
also covenants not to alienate for three years. If he fulfils these 
conditions, he has the option of purchasing at the end of three 
years at 1/. per acre. If he does so, therefore, he will have ex- 
pended altogether 1,472/., besides what his stock, &c., may have 
cost him. 

Clearly, therefore, a selector without auy capital is practically a 
man ‘* without ostensible means of subsistence.” Yet the chance 
of the ballot brings many such, and how are they to live, except 
by stealing the squatier’s sheep and preying upon him in various 
petty ways? Often a selector may be a former servant of the 
squatter, discharged for misconduct, and then he has ample means 
of revenge. ‘These additional annoyances are often worse than the 
original one of being deprived of large portions taken out of the 
midst of the best pasture. Lut at the best the squatter is put to 
the expense of fencing round the selector, or else letting his stock 
feed over the run. ‘This alone costs about 55/. a mile, or 2201. for 
each selected block. And so he is often obliged to throw up his 
run altogether, or to endeavour to evade the Act and buy out the 
selector at all hazards. And the hazards are very great, for by 
the terins of bis lease the selector is expressly interdicted from 
alienating, and so, if he be a rogue, may with impunity take the 
price and snap his fiugers at the squatter, when at the end of the 
three years he demands the transfer of the laud ;—nay, it may be 
doubted whether, if he should die in the meantime, bis executors 
(if they happen to be trustees) would be legally justilied in making 
the transfer. And even if he be honest and anxious to carry out 


| the bargain fairly, the squatter still runs a great risk, for though 


the latter can pay the rent aud expend the 1/. per acre in improve- 
ments (probably a mere waste of money to him), he canuot per- 
fori the other condition of the lease, that of living on the land,— 
for he cannot live in two or three places at once,—and must trust 


grown year after year without any rotation of crops, and, with the! to the forbearance of the Government Inspector to overlook this 


help of subsoil ploughing, without any present prospect of exhaus- 
tion. For the present, and till inland communication is much 


non-performance, otherwise the lease will be forfeited and his 
whole expenditure thrown away. 
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And so, as time goes on, the squatter of moderate means will be 


“ civilized ” off the face of Victoria. ‘There will remain large blocks 
of land which were bought up by the more fortunate squatters 
and by rich speculators in the towns, and a chaos of smaller blocks, 
which will, no doubt, eventually be merged in the larger ones. 
Socially, I believe, it will be a change for the worse. ‘The old- 
fashioned squatters were some of them sons of English gentlemen, 
with less wealth, but, on the whole, with more education and 
refinement than those who are succeeding them, and they fell 
naturally into a position and duties in some degree resembling 
those of country gentlemen at home. As for the ‘* Cockatoos,” 
they have little, if anything, to be grateful for to their patrons, 
The system is a temptation to embark in an undertaking in which 
three out of four have staall chance of succeeding honestly. 
It is only in the neighbourhood of towns and markets that they 
are likely to do well. Already, though the last Act has hardly 
been three years in operation, a deputation of them has been to 
the Government, to petition for an abatement in the purchase- 
money, and declaring their inability to pay it. The present land laws 
savour of unjust class legislation, of tyranny of the majority over 
the minority. Yet so little confidence is placed in the present Legis- 
lative Assembly, that it is expected that any change which may 
be made will be for the worse. Democracy has made a bad begin- 
ning in Victoria. At this rate, what with bad legislation and the 
far worse and more fatal vice of corruption, it will be well if the 
word ‘democracy ” does not in course of time earn for itself a 
special sense as derogatory as that which the word “ tyranny ” did 
in Greece of old.—I am, Sir, &c., WIL Ass. 


MR. DISRAELI AT EDINBURGH. 

[fo tHe Eprror oF THE “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—Among the many comments on Mr. Disraeli’s Edinburgh 
speech, I find none that hit the nail on the head so truly as a 
short extract [have just found in your review of Mr. Collins's 
selections from Sir Walter Scott’s poems. It is the heading of the 
fourth chapter of the Monastery, and runs thus :— 


“ He strikes no coin, ’tis true, but coins new phrases ; 
And vends them forth, as knaves vend gilded counters, 
Which wise men scorn, but fools accept in payment.” 

—lIam, Sir, &c., X. 


BOOKS. 
a 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS.* 
THE great merit of Mr. Motley as a historian, and it is a very 
great merit, is a quality which, for want of a better word, we 
must term vitality. We cannot altogether accept his view of the 
philosophy of history, penetrated, as it is to saturation, with a 
half unconscious dislike of organization, of compulsion in any form 
or for any end, and we do not always agree with him in his esti- 
mate of individual characters. ‘There és “a wealth to some large 
natures Jent, divinely lavish though so oft misspent,” which he 
does not appreciate, and which belonged, for example, to the first 
Bourbon, the sensual, self-seeking, free-thinking, broad-hearted 
Henry IV.; who kept a harem, but cared for the masses ; 
told broad stories, but was never taken in by a diplomatist ; 
fought for himself before all men, but devised the policy to which, 
for three hundred years, successive rulers of France have been 
compelled to adhere. We dislike, as a pure mistake in art, the 
side glance Mr. Motley is always throwing to see how his narra- 
tive bears upon the history of to-day, the analogies in which we 
sometimes fail to see any natural analogy. But he is always, even 
when over minute, vigorously alive, always aware that history was 
transacted by men and women, with wishes, fears, hopes, passions, 
and prejudices such as we have, differing from us, indeed, mainly 
in ideas. Kings and Queens with him are men and women, inci- 
dents events as real as if they were being related by ‘‘ own corre- 
spondents,” policies plans of life under which we ourselves might 
have been content to live, or against which we might have felt the 
impulse to die fighting. While the dramatic clement in human 
affairs is never overdone, as, for instance, Lord Macaulay and 
Carlyle are apt to overdo it, it is never forgotten, never suppressed 
till human interest disappears in a mist of phrases. ‘The reader finds 
men who previously were names suddenly become friends, events 
which were bul half forgotten memories of reading, suddenly change 
into memories of his own life. He watches the actors in the scene not 
as phantoms, but as people, human beings in whom he has an 
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acute interest, whose careers attract him even when they halt, 
whose fate can extort a throb of pleasure or pain even when it is 
not sensational, whose daily acts are as interesting as the daily 
acts of those among whom he lives. An occasional failure of per- 
spective, of which the author himself seems once or twice to be 
conscious, is forgotten in the sense of intellectual security which 
Mr. Motley’s lively minuteness inspires, and in the pleasure pro- 
duced by the spectacle of incessantly moving incident. So well 
can Mr. Motley tell a story, that an incident like the capture of 
Breda excites as much emotion as if it had occurred during the 
Crimean war, and we study Maurice of Nassau as if he were the 
man whom, in some respects, he closely resembles, the Emperor of 
the French. Mr. Motley has given two large volumes to little 
more than ten years of the history of a small republic, but no 
reader will feel that it is too much, or tire of that grand 
contest in which the inhabitants of a few marshes defeated a 
power which half Europe believed to be the destined master of the 
world. Itis the struggle of Freedom against Authority fought out by 
living human beings, and Englishmen will never weary of that tale. 

We do not intend, of course, to criticize the history. ‘To do 
that a critic must possess a knowledge of authorities equal to 
Mr. Motley’s, and we do not possess it. Our own reading would 
lead us to the opinion that he has half unconsciously under- 
rated the patriotism of Frenchmen at the end of the six- 
teenth century, and, therefore, exaggerated Phillip L.'s chance 
of conquering France ; that he has accepted too easily the mon- 
strous story of Philip's plan to confirm his hold on France by 
marrying his own daughter, last of the race of Valois; and that he 
has under-estimated all through the religious—by which we mean 
the purely doctrinal—element in the conflict, treating it too much 
as a struggle between despotism and liberty. It was that, as it 
turned out, but we are by no means satisfied that cither party 
ever realized that fact to themselves, or were aware that the 
political as well as the religious future of the world depended on 
the issue of the combat. But those objections should be urged 
rather by historians than by critics. We shall do better service, 
if not to Mr. Motley or to history, still at least to our readers, by 
relating on his authority two stories out of about two hundred 
which he tells, which men have nearly forgotten, and which in his 
brilliant narrative have strangely impressed our own imagination, 

Karly in 1600, the States-General of the Netherlands, the 
Council of Burgess notables who possessed the actual sovereignty 
of the new Republic, resolved to assume the offensive, and if pos- 
sible deprive the Spaniards, then represented by the Archduke 
Albert aud his wife, Isabella of Spain, daughter of Philip IL, 
of their control of the sea coast. They were worried by 
incessant forays and interruptions to trade, stimulated by an 
apparent lassitude among their own people, and hopeful that the 
** Archdukes ” could not seriously resist, their Spanish and Italian 
troops being in open mutiny. ‘The citizen statesmen considered 
that if they could seize Nieuport they would strike such a blow 
at the prestige of the Spaniards as —as—as—they did not exactly see 
what the blow would produce,—but they were resolved to strike it, 
and Prince Maurice, against his better judgment, consented to the 
design. An army of 13,600 veterans was rapidly collected, the Pro- 
vinces being almost denuded of troops, and was supported by a fleet 
for that time immense, and the expedition, on the Ist of July, 1600, 
arrived before Nieuport. A broadcreek close to the town at thistime 
admitted heavy vessels, and across this creek Maurice threw two- 
thirds of his army, expecting it would seem to begin a regular siege. 
The Spanish power, however, was not dead. ‘The * Archdukes,” 
as Albert and his wife were called, made a final appeal to 
their mutinous soldiery, who responded with ardour, and at the 
head of a vastly superior force threw themselves right between 
Maurice and his base, Ostend. It was absolutely necessary to 
fight, and two-thirds of the army were across the haven, whence 
it would take hours to bring them back. Maurice therefore 
despatched his brother Ernest to arrest the march of the Arch- 
duke, while he himself brought the main body of his troops across. 
Ernest’s men behaved badly, and news was brought to Maurice that 
his force had been cut to pieces, and that the Archduke, with 
18,0U0 men, twice his own remaining army, was thundering upon 
him. ILis position seemed, except on one side, absolutely hope- 
less. Ie could not fly to the west, for behind him lay the broad 
ereck and the hostile fortress of Nicuport. THe could not advance to 
the east, for there was the Archduke ; he could not move southward, 
for that was to plunge into an utterly hostile territory, without 
ineans of communication, aud with a superior force close upon him, 
There was, however, the sea, with the mighty fleet of the States- 
General, in which the army, having lost one-third of its men and 
all its prestige, might, if a few hours could be gained, ingloriously 
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retreat. The credit of the States would be terribly damaged, the 
Provinces would probably be invaded, every enemy of the Republic 


would be in arms, but what help? Except an impossible victory | 


and this retreat, there was no alternative. Maurice reflected on 
the whole situation, and without consulting any human being, 
ordered the fleet to put to sea without a soldier on board. Ue was of 
course obeyed, and Maurice, with his little army, barely half that 
of the enemy, were left to fight it out, the meanest soldier con- 
scious that retreat had become hopeless, that he must either defeat 
the enemy or lie there :— 

“Maurice of Nassau, in complete armour, rapier in hand, with the 

orange plumes waving from his helmet and the orange scarf across his 
breast, rode through the lines, briefly addressing his soldiers with 
martial energy. Pointing to the harbour of Nieuport behind them, now 
again impassable with the flood, to the ocean on the left where rode the 
fleet, carrying with it all hope of escape by sea, and to the army of the 
Archduke in front, almost within cannon range, he simply observed that 
they had no possible choice between victory and death. They must 
either utterly overthrow the Spanish Army, he said, or drink all the 
waters of the sea, Hither drowning or butchery was their doom if they 
were conquered, for no quarter was to be expected from their unscru- 
pulous and insolent foe. He was there to share their fate, to conquer or 
to perish with them, and from their tried valour and from the God of 
battles he hoped a more magnificent victory than had ever before been 
achieved in this almost perpetual war for independence. The troops, 
perfectly enthusiastic, replied with a shout that they were ready to live 
or die with their chieftain, and eagerly demanded to be led upon the 
foe. Whether from hope or from desperation they were confident and 
cheerful. Some doubt was felt as to the Walloons, who had so lately 
transferred themselves from the Archduke’s Army, but their commander, 
Marquette, made them all lift up their hands, and swear solemnly to 
live or die that day at the feet of Prince Maurice.” 
Nearly half the States’ Army were Englishmen, commanded by Sir 
Francis Vere, and, asit proved, the main battle turned out a regular 
mélée, a combat of hours with the short sword, in which pluck 
and endurance were far more important than skill, and after a day 
of such fighting that it seemed, as an observer said, that ‘* the end 
of the world had come,” after the Spaniards had three times rallied 
to the charge, and a fourth of each army had perished, the army 
of the Archduke broke into helpless rout, and the Stadtholder, 
who throughout the day had been impassive as steel, fairly broke 
down. ‘ Dismounting from his horse, he threw himself on his 
knees in the sand, and with streaming eyes and uplifted hands 
exclaimed, ‘ O God! what are we human creatures, to whom Thou 
hast brought such honour, and to whom ‘Thou hast vouchsafed 
sucha victory?’ ‘There is no reason to doubt, humanly speaking, 
that the cold, steady heroism which dismissed the fleet, made 
Holland for ever a free State. 

Turn we to another scene. ‘The ‘‘ Archdukes” are besieging 
Ostend, have been besieging it for two years, and have made no 
progress. ‘The States-General are as resolute as they ; thousands 
of men, fifty thousand at least, have fallen; there is no money to 
be had in Brussels; the Spaniards, as usual, are in mutiny, and 
the aristocracy of Europe flocks to the scene to witness war in its 
safest but most scientific form. Amongst them is a Genocse 
aristocrat, who knows nothing of war, but much of bills of ex- 
change ; a merchant prince, with a sad, intellectual face, fair hair 
and beard, a man who appears not to have been unlike another 
Genoese of a generation before, one Christopher Colon. Eighteen 
months the Genoese aristocrat lounged about the camp, and then 
transmitted to Madrid and urged at Brussels an astounding pro- 
position. If the Archdukes made him Commander-in-Chief, he 
would negotiate their bills and he would take Ostend. He had 
never commanded a hundred men, never held a commission of any 
kind, and the veterans and professionals were furious with rage 
and scorn,—even doubted, for a day or so, whether this young 
upstart possessed decent physical courage. The Court of 
Madrid, however, wanted money dreadfully, and knew that 
the Genoese could get it; Isabella of Spain seems to have 
known a man when she saw one, and declared that he could take 
Ostend or nobody could ; and to the utter disgust of the army, the 
calm, sweet-tempered dare-devil who understood agio so well was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, took Ostend house by house, 


brick by brick, till, when it was surrendered, it was unrecogniz- | 


able, and has sent his name down through the centurics as Marquis 
Spinola, engineer, artillerist, statesman, and money-dealer, one of 
the foremost in each trade, one of that small group of Italians to 
whom alone, among the sons of men, every capacity seems to have 
been given. The purchase system never had such an apology, or 
martinetism such a rebuke. ‘These two volumes are choked with 
such stories, with tales that read like romances, sketches of cha- 
racter as vivid as if they came out of novels, political ‘ articles ” 
—vide the account of the decline of Spain under Philip I1.— 
as vigorous and as condensed as if they had been intended for 
quarterlies, but supported and justified by the research of years. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL.* 

We are not at all disposed to fire off the special criticism at Mr. 
Ilolmes’s story which he anticipates in his preface and, very con- 
clusively as we think, replies to. ‘The subject of the story is thesame 
which almost all New England authors of the highest ability are 
so fond of treating, —the physiological side of character, those traits 
in character which connect the individual with his organization, 
or with the organization of those from whom he or she ts descended. 
Mr. Ilolmes anticipates that some persons may be so foolish as to 
object that tales of this sort, on the physical conditions within 
which individual freedom moves, are calculated to throw a sluron 
the doctrine of moral responsibility altogether ; to which he replies 
very justly that you might just as well hold men responsible 
for that part of their nervous action which is known as the reflex 
action, the utterly unconscious and involuntary part, as for the 
pressure of certain inherited physical conditions on their self- 
determining power. All men are partly free and partly creatures 
of the past. ‘To quarrel with a special study of the mode of 
their dependence on the past, on the ground that it impeaches 
their moral responsibility, is neither more uor less silly than to 
quarrel with a special study of their free moulding of their own 
lives, on the ground that it makes light of their dependence on the 
historical conditions under which they live. Mr. Holmes says 
that both Elsie Venner and this story might have been somewhat 
pedantically called “ Studies of the Reflex Function in its Higher 
Sphere.” Perhaps this title might legitimately apply to the present 
tale. But Llsie Venner was rather a bold fancy as to what the 
effect of a special infusion of the animal nature of a serpent, 
caused by a physical inoculation with the poison of the serpent, 
might be, than a study of the actual effect of any ordinary 
physiological influences. Hawthorne and Holmes and many other 
characteristic American writers are coustantly occupied with 
discussing the new possibilities of various physical inoculations on 
the moral nature of man, but though this may be a perfectly 
legitimate subject for the play of a weird fancy in purely imagina- 
tive works, they have scarcely a right to class themselves with a 
department of study so strictly scientific as the study of ‘‘ reflex 
action” in the higher sphere of character. But the present tale, 
all the elements of which might have been, and many of 
which, as Mr. Holmes tells us, were, taken from real life, has 
a better right tosuch a name than a physiological and psychological 
experiment made with the imagination only. Mr. Holmes’s 
idea is to bring out how, in one person, all the most marked 
elements of ancestry may assert themselves successively, almost 
in accordance with the old notion of metempsychosis,—so that 
each in turn lives again in his heroine for a short space of time, in 
the period before her character gains its own true consistency and 
individuality. ‘The vision which may be said to concentrate the 
idea of the book is, Mr. Holmes tells us, not far from a real 
transcript of a real person’s experience. ‘The heroine, Myrtle 
Hazard, is floating down a river at night, alone in a boat in 
which she has escaped from the home where she was miserable. 
In passing through a part of the country called the Witches’ 
Hollow, she has a strange dream or trance, in which she sees the 
forms well known to her as those of some of her ancestors (familiar 
from the pictures on the walls of her old home) congregating about 
her, and crying for leave to breathe the air of earth again through 
her body :— 

“*T heard a faint rustling sound, and on looking up I saw many 
figures moving around me, and I seemed to see myself among them as 
if I were outside of myself. The figures did not walk, but slid or glided 
with an even movement, as if without any effort. They made many 
gestures, and seemed to speak, but I cannot tell whether I heard what 
they said, or knew its meaning in some other way. I knew the faces of 
some of these figures. They were the same as I have seen in portraits, 
as long as I can remember, as the old house where I was brought up, 
called The Poplars. I saw my father and my mother as they look in 
the two small pictures ; alsomy grandmother, and her father and mother 
and grandfather, and one other person, who lived a great while ago. 
All of these have been long dead, and the longer they had been dead 
the less like substance they looked and the more like shadows, so that 
the oldest was like one’s breath of a frosty morning, but shaped like the 
| living figure. There was no motion of their breasts, and their lips 
| seemed to be moving, as if they were saying, Breath! Breath! Breath! 
I thought they wanted to breathe the air of this world again in my 
shape, which I seemed to see as it were empty of myself and of these 
other selves, like a sponge that has water pressed out of it. Presently 
it seemed to me that I returned to myself, and then those others became 
part of me by being taken up, one by one, and so lost in my own life. 
| My father and mother came up, hand in hand, looking more real than 
| any of the rest. Their figures vanished, and they seemed to have be- 
| come a part of me; for I felt all at once the longing to live over the life 


| they had led, on the sea and in strange countries. Another figure was 

just like the one we called the Major, who was a very strong, hearty- 

| * The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 2 yols. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston. 
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looking man, and who was said to have drunk hard somotimes, though 
there is nothing about it on his tombstone, which I used to read in the 
graveyard. It seemed to me that there was something about his life 
that I did not want to make a part of mine, but that there was some 
right be had in me through my being of his blood, and so his health and 
his strength went all through me, and I was always to have what was 
left of his life in that shadow-like shape, forming a portion of mine. So 
in the same way with the shape answering to the portrait of that famous 
beauty who was the wife of my great-grandfather, and used to be called 
the Pride of the County. And so, too, with another figure which had the 
face of that portrait marked on the back, Ruth Bradford, who married 
one of my ancestors, and was before the court, as I have heard, in the 
time of the witchcraft trials. There was with the rest a dark, wild- 
looking woman, with a head-dross of feathers. She kept as it were in 
shadow, but I saw something of my own features in her face. It was 
on my mind very strongly that the shape of that woman of our blood 
who was burned long ago by the Papists came very close to me, and was 
in some way made one with mine, and that I feel her presence with me 
since, as if she lived again in me; but not always—only at times—and 
then I feel borye up as if I could do anything in the world. I hada 
feeling as if she were my guardian and protector. It seems to me that 
these, and more, whom I have not mentioned, do really live over some 
part of their past lives in my life. Ido not understand it all, and per- 
haps it can be accounted for in some way I have not thought of. I 
write it down as nearly as I can give it from memory, by request, and 
if it is printed at this time had rather havo all the real names withheld. 
—Myrrtie Hazarp.’” 
To work out this idea is Mr. Holmes’s professed object in the 
story before us, and he does it without any risk at all to 
the principle of personal responsibility. We cannot say that 
the artistic working out of the idea is equally free from objection. 
Indeed, we doubt exceedingly whether analysis of the kind Mr. 
Holmes attempts is a proper subject for a work of art. You 
can scarcely combine the analytical process of unravelling the 
constituent threads of character, with the artistic process of 
delineating it in its living form. Had he simply attempted to make 
Myrtle Hazard’s growth of character visible to us, and, in order to 
assist us in seeing it, glanced at the aspects in which she succes- 
sively resembled her various ancestors, there would have been 
nothing in the central idea at all inconsistent with a perfect 
fiction. But he has made the analysis of Myrtle’s character into 
its ancestral elements so much his first point that he has failed 
altogether in the main duty of the artist,—that of realizing to his 
readers the unity and moral individuality of his heroine’s character. 
We see her best, and see her somewhat vividly, as a rebellious 
child, resisting her aunt Silence’s narrow and despotic scheme 
of education. We recognize her again for a moment at 
the crisis when the Indian blood in her veins is supposed 
to flash out,—when, dressed in the tableau vivant as Poca- 
hontas, one of her schoolfellows in a fit of envy attempts to 
snatch from her head the wreath which had been thrown to her, 
and she, transported with passion, feels a momentary impulse to 
plunge the dagger into her schoolfellow’s heart. But in all the 
other metamorphoses through which her character passes in 
obedience to the ancestral law of transmitted characteristics, we 
can only say that we completely fail to see any moral unity or 
identity with the other phases of character portrayed. We do 
not in the least deny that they are reconcilable with Mr. Holmes’s 
idea. ‘There is nothing at all intrinsically incompatible between 
the Myrtle depicted in childhood, and the rather common-place 
beauty depicted in youth, but Mr. Holmes was bound not merely to 
make us admit that they might be reconciled, but to make us see 
and realize the continuity and identity,—which he does not do. 
He has analyzed the character so effectually that he never 
really reconstructs it again. He leaves great imaginative 
gaps between the various phases which he takes no pains 
to bridge over. Myrtle Hazard’s personal unity remains a mere 
ipse dixit of the author. To the reader she appears only, 
what Mr. Holmes wished to insist on, a successive embodiment of 
different persons not adequately woven together into a single 
character. Almost every character in the book except the still 
dimmer hero, Clement Lindsay, is better painted as a continuous 
conception than the heroine on whose mixture of hereditary 
qualities the story turns. The happiest stroke of art in Mr. 
Holmes’s picture of her is the device of bringing the aged phy- 
sician to her bedside who has watched the constitution of so many 
of her ancestors, and whose memory wanders almost helplessly 
among the various generations, while his judgment is quite clear 
as to the particular symptoms of her case. ‘This was an ingenious 
and very happy device for making the reader realize by a glance 
into the mirror of a medical experience extending over several 
generations, how truly the physical characteristics of the ancestors 
reproduce themselves in the posterity. But the idea of the book 
is certainly, on the whole, worked out with little art, though with 
much subtlety and ingenuity of thought. 

Some of the minor sketches of the book are very clever, especi- 





ally Gifted Hopkins, the village poet, and the girl whom he even- 
tually marries, Susan Posey. Cynthia Badlam, too, is suggested 
well, though never delineated. We do not know that Byles Gridley, 
A.M., after the first sketch of him, which is exceedingly vigorous, 
strikes us as particularly real. ‘To precipitate an old book-student, 
however keen at reading general character, into the task of un- 
ravelling and countermining the conventional conspiracy of a 
legal rogue like Murray Bradshaw, was not a very artistic 
idea ; and we lose the individuality of the old man’s shrewd and 
cynical benevolence in the ins and outs of this rather common- 
place piece of romance. We are conscious of seeing him less 
clearly at the end of the story than we did at the middle of the 
first volume. Some of the sayings extracted from Mr. Gridley’s 
book are, of course, very striking,—as that, the Infinite can never 
cast upon the Finite the whole responsibility of a human career, or 
that girls of fourteen are not unfrequently grandmothers to their 
baby brothers and sisters. It is a fault in the art of the book 
that so many faint shadows of characters scarcely even indi- 
cated should hover about the book, like Clement Lindsay, 
Cyprian and Olive Eveleth, and Bathsheba Stoker. A walk- 
ing hero may be excused, but the three latter are entirely 
needless in the story, and add nothing to its character. On 
the whole, we cannot call the Guardian Angel a work of art. 
It is the work of an exceedingly clever man and of a very acute 
thinker, and is full of keen thoughts and sayings like those which 
are contained in the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Added 
to these merits are one or two fine artistic conceptions embodied 
here and there in the tale, but as a work of portraiture it is 
exceedingly irregular and unfinished, and its plot is conventional 
and poor. On the whole, it is the work of a shrewd observer 
who has occasional glimpses of artistic situations, not of an artist. 





THE SACK OF ROME IN 1527.* 
Tue Sack of Rome in 1527 by the Constable de Bourbon’s troops 
was an event of more than ordinary importance. The impression 
produced by this deed in Europe at the time was profound. It was 
as if the knell of doom had been actually heard ringing for that 
Papacy which was then being so violently battered by the contro- 
versial artillery of the Northern Reformers. The imagination of a 
generation in the full current of a great religious revolution was 
struck by the sound of the terrible disaster that had broken in upon 
the Pope, and mighty Rome, looming so bigly and mystically before 
the mind’s eye, asif it were that of the actual crack of final demo- 
lition. Friends and foes held their breath at the tidings of woeful 
visitation which had befallen so great and so sacred a locality. 
Nor was the impression thus awakened the mere creation of 
heated fancy. ‘The sack of Rome is an event that may be taken 
to mark an era in the history of the Papacy. The self-respect 
of the See of St. Peter in the great struggle then pending 
became first quickened by this fiery ordeal. ‘The Pope, pri- 
soner in St. Angelo, and Rome violated by brutal soldiery, were 
the wholesome means of awakening at last the Court of the 
Vatican to a better sense of realities and proprieties, and the 
Catholic world to a livelier recognition of what was needful for 
the Church. It was then a great historical fact, this sack of 
Rome, that resulted in lasting consequences, and produced in 
its day a shuddering effect little, if at all, behind the quiver 
described by St. Jerome as having run through the universe 
at the sound of Rome's first fall before the Barbarians. Of 
course, an event that excited so much attention must have also 
been written about largely by contemporaries. As happens, 
however, but too often, the accounts most popularly known are 
hardly such as are entitled to implicit authority. It would, there- 
fore, be a valuable contribution to history to collect all narratives 
of a contemporary date that might illustrate the facts of this 
event. We hail the little volume, edited by Signor Milanesi, as 
an instalment, though a slight one. It is true that it is not 
put forward with any pretensions to completeness; for, as the 
editor himself says, the diamond size of the series to which this 
volume belongs precludes any such idea. ‘This ought, however, to 
have made him the more particular not to waste his spacy, and 
where there is so much new matter of value to be given, or so 
many bibliographical rarities to be made public, he might 
have made a better choice than to reprint both the well known, 
lengthy, and in many respects suspiciously identical accounts that 
are ascribed to Luigi Giucciardini and a problematical Buona- 
parte. The weight that has been attached to the latter tract 
is a curious example of the uncritical process by which 





* Jl Sacco di Roma det MDXXVII. Narrazioni di Contemporanei scelte per cura & 
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literary reputations often come to be acquired. The accidental | 
occurrence on a manuscript of a name that has happened | 
to occupy the attention of our century more than any other | 
name, has sufficed to draw attention to this tract, and to invest 
it with undue importance. What was, in all probability, but | 
the inscription of the owner’s name has been taken for that of | 
the author—an assumed eye-witness of the events described— 
whose authority is accepted by Mignet almost blindly for the | 
details of the sack. The tract was first published in 1756, with 
the false date of Cologne, as the work of Jacopo Buonaparte, Genti- 
luomo Sanminiatese, an eye-witness, as it was affirmed on the 
title-page. It was the desire of Napoleon I. to identify himself 
with the old Florentine Buonapartes of San Miniato, and a 
pedigree was concocted accordingly, which is a notorious forgery. 
The eye of some bibliographical courtier detected the existence of 
this publication, and a French translation appeared in Paris in the 
year 1809, of Imperial splendour. In 1830, Prince Napoleon Louis, 
brother of the present Emperor, published a second translation, and 
this version was afterwards reissued with a supplement from the same 
hand. In all these editions the tract was given as the narrative of one 
who had himself looked on the scenes he describes, though no reli- 
able information was afforded as to the identity of the assumed 
author. Now, the evidence as to any Jacopo Buonaparte having 
been in Rome in 1527 rests solely on the assertion of the anony- 
mous editor of the edition of 1756, who affirms him to have been 
aman of ‘great taste and learning,” and a dependent of the 
Orsinis, in Rome. Moreover, the said editor declares the manu- 
script which he used to have then existed in the archives of 
the San Miniato family. This manuscript is not forthcoming, 
nor is there any other notice of its former existence, while the 
slightest examination of the narrative cannot fail to suggest the 
gravest suspicion of its being one of those compilations which 
were especially common in Italy in the seventeenth century in 
reference to any startling event, as, for example, the numerous 
and very worthless versions of the Cenci tragedy, which are so 
plentiful in Italian libraries. ‘The writer of this account falls into 
historical mistakes about individuals which a contemporary could 
not have been guilty of, while—and this is conclusive in our mind 
as to his having been a mere transcriber—in the portion that 
treats of the actual sacking, Giucciardini’s narrative is followed 
slavishly, and sentence after sentence even literally. Whatever 
degree of interest this tract may therefore have for the general 
reader, it is very certain that as an original authority it must be 
discarded, and M. Mignet showed little criticism in not detecting 
its real nature. 

The value of Signor Milanesi’s publication lies in a summary 
notice of sources for the history of the Sack, and in two contri- 
butions now printed for the first time. The notice is inadequate, 
and in this case Signor Milanesi is the more to blame, that his 
space, though insufficient to give long texts, was ample to allow 
his making a calendar that would have been really valuable. The 
two original documents are interesting. The one is a letter to 
his Secretary from the Cardinal of Como, dated the 24th of May, 
Civita Vecchia, where he had found an asylum from the plunder- 
ing soldiers; and the other, a detailed but unsigned report to 
Charles V., from a superior officer, on the events of the Sack. 
This officer was no other than the brother of that Gattinara 
who was for so many years one of the Emperor's chief 
Ministers. Both these documents abound in graphic details of 
the catastrophe. It was early on the morning of the 6th of May 
that the troops, led by Bourbon, assaulted Rome from the heights 
behind St. Peter’s. A dense fog, such as at that season in the 
morning hours are not uncommon in Rome, enveloped everything 
in an impenetrable veil, which facilitated surprise. The means of 
defence were wretched, the direction contemptible, and in a few 
hours the wild host of assailants was master of all the city short 
of St. Angelo, without the presence of an officer who could at all 
presume to assert over the lawless body the authority that had 
been wielded by the stern Bourbon. The words both of the 
Cardinal and of the Spanish agent testify amply to the vast de- 
struction of property and wholesale outrage perpetrated. The 
Cardinal is voluble in detailing the losses that befell his acquaint- 
ances, and his stories are not creditable to the honour of even men 
of noble birth. For the Prince of Orange, who afterwards was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief, he, however, makes an exception : 
** He neither has won aught, nor possesses a farthing.” The value of 





property taken was valued at six to eight millions of ducats by com- 
petent merchants, says the Cardinal, whose palace seems to have ' 
been one of the first rifled. No distinction of party saved from out- | 
rage. The Cardinals of the Imperial faction, thinking themselves } 


safe from agression, declined to accompany the Pope into the ; 


Fort of St. Angelo, but they soon had to repent of their want 
of prudence. One hundred and fifty-five thousand ducats were 
wrung from four prelates who, confident of protection from 
their known sympathies, had continued to reside in their 
palaces and offered an asylum to friends which proved of poor 
avail. The Cardinal of Trani, one of these refugees, after paying 
a heavy ransom, escaped further extortions by letting himself down 
in the night by a rope out of the palace of the Flemish Cardinal 
Enkwerth, where he had hoped to hide. It is a current tradi- 
tion that the devastation of Rome was due to the savage passiong 
of the Lutheran free lances, headed by Frundsberg, who served in 
Bourbon’s army. The testimony is, however, distinct to the 
Spanish troopers having outdone them in brutality and disregard 
of all propriety. Giucciardini writes, “‘I know that many will 
hardly believe me, when I say that the Lutheran and German 
people, although held to be more inhuman and hostile to the 
Italian blood than the Spanish, yet showed itself this time by 
nature more kind, less money-thirsty, and much more placable 
than the Spanish and Italian.” ‘The Germans, according to him, 
kept faith with their prisoners whom they did not subject to wanton 
cruelties, while he testifies to their having protected many women 
from brutal treatment at the hands of their comrades. And in 
this statement Giucciardini is borne out by the Cardinal of Como, 
certainly a witness not partial to the Lutherans, who distinctly 
affirms that it was the Spaniards alone who plundered and mal- 
treated the Imperialist Cardinals, after having received at their 
hands for several days much kindly treatment. Cardinal Colonna, 
Gattinara reports to Charles V., had been stripped of all, so that 
he literally owned but the shirt on his back; while he regretfully 
informs his Majesty, ‘‘who is a Catholic and most Christian 
Emperor,” that his soldiers have turned ‘‘the Church of 
St. Peter and the Pope’s palace from bottom to top into 
stables.” It must be borne in mind that in the Vatican 
an inclined plane existed in room of a staircase, at least to 
the first floor. It is a stereotyped story in guide-books how 
Raphael’s frescoes suffered from the troopers of Frundsberg, 
but, like many popular tales, it rests on no good authority. 
As we have touched on guide-books, we may be allowed to point 
out a gross blunder in reference to the sack of Rome, in one of 
the most widely circulated books in the English language, Mr. 
Murray’s Handbook of Rome. In the account of Cecilia Metella’s 
sepulchre this massive ruin is connected with the Constable 
de Bourbon, who is made to attack Rome from that side, and the 
Buonaparte tract is referred to as mentioning this monument in 
the account of the assault. ‘The editor has evidently never looked 
into the tract in question, and never read anything about the siege. 
There is not the most distant allusion to the sepulchre in the tract, 
and Bourbon, who came under the walls of Rome behind St. 
Peter’s, on the 5th of May, and scaled it outright next morning at 
the same spot, never was within at least four miles from Cecilia 
Metella’s tomb, which lies in the very opposite quarter to that 
from which he came, and never suffered in any way at the hands 
of his troops. 





FEYDEAU’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS.* 


Tuy were bold publishers (among respectable publishers, we 
mean) who decided to bring out for the English public a story by 
the author of the notorious Fanny. L’innocence ose seule de telle 
hardiesse—as Balzac said of his naive heroine, Eugénie Grandet— 
or rather, the consciousness of innocence alone allows a publisher to 
be so bold. As a matter of fact, there is nothing whatever in 
M. Feydeau’s new work to be objected to; and Messrs. Edmon- 
ston and Douglas were well satisfied of that, we may be sure. 
But then there might have been so very much to object to: one is 
never safe with a gentleman who speaks his mind, and lets the 
characters of his creation speak their minds, so very freely as 
M. Feydeau does. People are very chary of asking at the 
libraries for a book by a man who has written something quite 
improper ; and most people were under the impression that Fanny 
was exceedingly improper. We are not going to defend it; we 
are only saying that probably Fanny has greatly lessened the 
chance of success in England for the Secret of Happiness. As for 
Fanny itself, we have not studied it profoundly, and have not the 
slightest wish to ask any of our readers to do so either ; for—like 
many another book of its class—it is, we believe, useful to real 
students of life and character, but absolutely harmful to the mass 
of men and women who read only to be amused. J’unny is some- 
thing like a nymph by Cabanel: harmless enough (nay, probably 
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better than harmless) to those who approach it merely as a study, 
but full of injury for those who look at in any other way whatever. 
The Secret of Happiness is a book that can hurt nobody. It may 
amuse, and even instruct a good many. 

Having said that the Secret of Happiness is particularly 
unobjectionable, some persons may be found to answer that it is 
not particularly French. On the contrary, it is thoroughly French ; 
French from beginning to end—as French in its purity as 
Fanny is French in its impurity. In the first place, the writer 
has made it a conscientious study. Very few English novelists 
make a really conscientious and complete study of the subject of 
their books. Historians do, of course; as Thackeray pointed out, 
when he said of Macaulay, “ He travels a thousand miles to write 
a line of description.” We have few novelists who do this, while 
France has had several. M. Ernest Feydeau is as exact as 
if he were writing a geography book. His descriptions of the 
North of Africa are as good as a lesson. There is no trifling with 
hiswork. Everything is done carefully, steadily, and thoroughly. 
Descriptive passages, minor characters, accessories of all sorts— 
these have real trouble bestowed upon them. ‘There are many 
English novelists who are careful in one particular: with some it 
is the plot, with others the characters, that receive all possible 
attention. But few distribute their labour and thought so equally 
as does M. Feydeau, and many another French author whom we 
could name. 

Another French characteristic to be noticed in the Secret of 
Happiness is that there is a dash of philosophy in it. Now, many 
French books are written without a direct moral, but few with- 
out a little bit of philosophy. M. Feydeau’s philosophical remarks 
will carry nobody out of his depth: they are not of incalculable 
value, either. Still, they do give an interest to the book, of a 
somewhat higher kind than the mere unravelling of a plot can do, 
and we should not wish them away. 

A third characteristic, and one that rather frightened us when 
we first discovered it, is the solid, serious way in which M. Fey- 
deau talks about the improvement in the value of land con- 
sequent upon proper drainage and proper cultivation. This is a 
favourite theme with the writers of the day, and probably M. 
Feydeau would be able to carry on a correspondence on the subject 
with Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, and would come out of it with 
high honours. But we must do him the justice to say that in the 
Secret of Happiness he does not ride this hobby to death, On the 
contrary, he only just mounts it, and then gets off again. What 
M. Edmond About did in Maitre Pierre, and in a greater work, 
though one that is less a tour de force—Madelon—had better, 
perhaps, be let alone for the future. At all events, we are glad to 
have had no very long discourses about manure, drainage, and 
crops from M. Ernest Feydeau. 

The scene of the Secret of Happiness is laid in Algeria. The 
plot is quite simple; and, such as it is, we do not mean to tell it. 
The characters are not elaborately drawn, yet they are good as 
far as they go. We have a French Captain of Engineers, whose 
domestic troubles throw a shadow upon all that he sees; anda 
French Colonel who, weary of the melancholy pleasures of the 
world, has settled down in one of the least civilized parts of 
Algeria to benefit the poor people among whom he spends his 
days. The captain has a daughter, a gentle, pure-minded girl. 
The Colonel has a son, an ingenuous youth, who, after having 
made the grand tour of Europe, prefers to settle down in the 
Moorish mansion by the African shore to “ do good.” 

There is an Arab guide, one Maumenésche, decidedly well 
drawn, and there are two or three other characters of, perhaps, 
less importance. But it is not in the delineation of character 
that the charm of the story consists, or, to speak more exactly, 
not in the delineation of any one character. ‘The freshness of the 
book is, we think, its chief charm. ‘The moral atmosphere about 
these people is clear and new, the life they lead is fresh and ex- 
pausive. Good principle with them is really good principle ; it 
has not degenerated into a little hoard of maxims. ‘They do not 
4*do good” as so many people do with us, by giving away just 
what they do not want; flinging the poor a loaf of bread and 
cast-off clothes, while they fare sumptuously and are clothed in 
fine linen. We should advise nobody to read the Secret of Hap- 
piness who is in search of subtly marked character or elaborate 
plot. But with its spirited accounts of ‘ moving accident by 
flood and field,” with its graceful descriptions of an unfamiliar 
land, with its details of the life of a rough and manly people, and, 
as we said before, with a moral atmosphere that is both fresh and 
healthy, it may afford a few hours’ welcome relief to those who 
are weary of the hard grey life which is known so well in London. 

We will give two short extracts. The first is the species of 





encouragement administered by the Arab guide to the Europeans 
when they are in danger of drowning :— 


“This river, which you think so cruel, has shown itself as gentle 
towards us as a young girl. It has been flowing now for fifteen hours, 
and all that it has done has been to uproot some trees and sweep away 
a few boulders. I, who speak to you, and am your servant, I once saw 
the Oued Allelah, which passes along the foot of Tenez, rage in a very 
different fashion. We were fourteen Arabs there keeping our flocks, 
and all gathered upon an island, as we are here. All of a sudden Oued 
Allelah began to swell, and as it flows through a very open valley, it 
was perhaps thirty times as wide as is Oued Dhamous at this moment. 
Well, it did not require fifteen hours to carry away the island that day. 
Three were enough. It is true, it rained heavily. All the flocks were 
drowned under my eyes; three thousand sheep! that was no small 
thing. And with the sheep the Arabs. That time it was very plain 
that God had turned away His face from us.” 


The guide himself was saved by clinging to a tree, and floating 
down under the walls of Tenez. 

Here is the Colonel's opinion of the great herd of men. He is 
an Alceste of a calm spirit, a Timon who pardons humanity :— 

“ Their nose bent down to the ground in quest of material enjoyments, 
they move hither and thither, eat, digest, push, and fight like sheep to 
clamber one above the other; multiply, dio, and that is all. One may 


indeed learn to put up with human wickedness, but there is no getting 
reconciled to human stupidity.” 


The translation, we may add, is very fairly done. 





HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND.* 

Cuartes Lamp, in his Notes on the Dramatists, says of 
Drayton that in the Polyolbion he has gone over our land with 
the fidelity of a herald and the painful love of ason, and has not 
left a rivulet so narrow that it may be stepped over without hon- 
ourable mention. The same praise may justly be awarded to the 
authors of Mr. Murray’s series of Handbooks for England. As 
guides, indeed, these volumes are perhaps not altogether adapted 
for the ordinary tourist. They are too solid and too expensive. 
They contain much information which he does not care to acquire, 
and for which he is, therefore, unwilling to pay. He is satisfied 
to know the best routes, the best hotels, the objects most worth 
seeing, but as he passes speedily from place to place, he has no 
leisure for the studies which are so dear to the antiquarian and to 
the topographer. He asks only for such slight help upon the way 
as may facilitate his passage, and is too indolent or too much 
in a hurry to seek for instruction also. But to those, who 
know how to use them, these handbooks are invaluable. They 
condense within a portable compass a mass of information 
collected from bulky histories and from not easily accessible 
sources ; they walk with us leisurely through the land, and linger 
lovingly at the spots where great deeds have been done or great 
thoughts uttered. In England, and for Englishmen, every hill 
has its tradition, every river its story, every village its chronicle. 
The land is consecrated, and it is difficult to go anywhither 
without gaining some food for thought, some stimulus to imagi- 
nation, some generous and healthy impulse. But enthusiasm, to 
be of value, must be based upon knowledge, and he is the best 
lover of his country who knows the most about her. Mr. Murray's 
handbooks to the English counties supply a want which had been 
long felt by a small but increasing class of students and travellers, 
and by this class they are found of service in the library as well as 
upon the road. A Handbook for Travellers in Scotland has now 
been added to the English series, but the plan of the book is 
different. ‘The whole country, which contains upwards of 
29,000 square miles, is described in less than 400 pages, 
whereas Surrey, one of our smallest counties, with a square 
area of 759 miles, fills 164 pages of a handbook, and Hamp- 
shire, with its 1,516 square miles, 170 pages; while York- 
shire, which Fuller called the best shire in England, and 
which is incomparably the largest, has a handbook devoted to 
it of above 500 pages in bulk. Yet even Yorkshire is in size 
equal only to one-fifth of Scotland. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Handbook for Scotland has been formed on a different 
scale to the English series, and resembles more closely Mr. 
Murray’s handbooks for Continental travellers. 

It strikes us as an admirable book of its class. ‘ A route pro- 
perly arranged,” says the author, ‘ is nearly equivalent to a map,” 
and there are seventy-five of these routes laid down in the volume. 
Some of these are familiar to all travellers in Scotland, but there 
are others which, although less known, are scarcely less interesting. 
The scenes which are most popular are easily accessible; but they 
are not always the most alluring, and no one who loves scenery 





* Handbook for Travellers in Scotland. Wit Travelling Maps and Plans. London: 
John Murray, 1867. 
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will be satisfied with following the beaten roads. This handbook 
administers to the wants of ordinary excursionists, with whom 
the love of comfort and of lionizing is stronger than the love of 
beauty, but it will also prove a boon to those who care little for 
what is called ‘‘ sight-seeing,” and very much for the light and 
joy to be won from quiet converse with Nature in her retired and 
solitary paths. 

A new guide to Scotland, even if it only fulfilled the common 
requirements of such a work, is by no means uncalled for. In 
the Northern Kingdom, as well as in Wales, railways have 
effected a revolution which is more serviceable than pleasant. 
Through some of the finest scenery of the Principality the tourist 
is now precipitated by the steam-engine, and as he passes from 
Neath to Brecon, from Brecon to Llanidloes and Aberystwith, and 
from thence runs southward to Tenby, or northward, as le soon 
may, to Carnarvon and Llanberis, he will see, without the possi- 
bility of enjoying it, some of the softest and some of the grandest 
landscape of which Wales can boast. <A similar change has 
occurred in Scotland. You shoot by express train from KEdin- 
burgh to Perth, and from Perth to Inverness. You hasten at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour through the majestic pass of Killie- 
krankie; the smoke of the engine curls beneath the hill of 
Birnam; you take a ticket for the Falls of Moness, and for the 
retired valley of the Tummel. Go where you may, you find traces 
of the engineer and railway contractor, and before very long it 
will be possible to travel with what the //andbook author calls 
‘ease and comfort” through almost every district of the 
country. The importance of such a change is obvious, but 
for the tourist this facility of locomotion is not necessarily an 
advantage. Nature is a coy mistress, and will make no response 
if courted from the windows of a railway carriage. She asks for 
patient attentions and assiduous service ; she lives only, as Cole- 
ridge has finely said, in our life, aud it is only by giving her 
much that we gain much in return. ‘‘ Each traveller,” says the 
writer, ‘‘should remember that many an exquisite scene will be 
wasted on him, if he does not cultivate in himself the faculty of 
enjoyment,” and, it may be added, that for the cultivation of this 
faculty leisure and patience are indispensable requisites. ‘The 
tourist who would know the true enjoyment of Scotch travel will 
do well to use the railway, in order that he may be swiftly con- 
veyed into the heart of Highland scenery ; but having reached it, 
he will, if he be wise, pursue his wanderings on horseback or on 
foot. For the use of pedestrians a few charming routes are laid 
down in the Handbook. They might, we think, be increased 
with advantage; and if the author of this work were to write a 
smaller guide for the special service of walking tourists, it would 
prove a boon tomany. An admirable little volume, designed for 
a like purpose, carries the pedestrian through the valleys and 
across the mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland. It is a 
model of what such a guide should be, and we have little doubt 
that the author of this Handbook could pro luce one equally good 
for the mountain tracks of Scotland. 

** Scotland,” says the guide writer, “‘ is an expensive country to 
travel in,” but what country is not which is lionized by English 
tourists? Hotel living costs much the same in Scotland as in other 
popular resorts, and railroads are rapidly reducing to an almost uni- 
form levei the price of travelling. Coach travelling and posting 
in Scotland are still, however, above the average, and the tourist 
who visits spots frequented by lion-hunters will be often annoyed 
at the tax made upon his purse, and worse still, upon his temper. 
If, for instance, he is lucky enough to gain admittance into the 
Castle as well as into the grounds of 'laymouth, it will cost him, 
although no definite demand is made, from six to seven shillings 
for trinkgeld ; and if, when at Dunkeld, he wishes to visit the well 
known Hall of Ossian, which so justly excited the poetic wrath of 
Wordsworth, he must do so at the expense of half-a-crown. It 
often happens also, and this is not peculiar to Scotland, that some 
beautiful spot once open to all the world is now rented for private 
gain, and can be visited only upon payment. We are surprised, 
by the way, to Jearn from Murray that a guide is now neces- 
sary for the Falls of Moness, to which some years ago we gained 
access again and again without any such demand being made. 
The fee exacted may be necessary to the guide, but we demur 
altogether to the statement that a guide is necessary to the tourist. 

The traveller in Scotland bent upon seeing all he can, if di:posed 
to grumble at the exactions on the road, is always ready to submit 
to them. He feels most annoyed when he is unable even for money 
to gain admittance to some favoured spot. There is Hamilton 
Palace, for example, which contains one of the finest collection of 
pictures in Scotland, yet no catalogue of them is given, in 
the Handbook, for the simple reason that they ‘are not to be seen 


bat under the most exceptional circumstances.” There is Scone 
Palace, too, and Hopetoun House, and Culzean Castle, anda score 
of other places, admittance. to which can only be gained under 
very ‘‘ exceptional circumstances ” indeed. 

Despite many illustrious instances to the contrary, the feeling 
which prompted the late Duke of Athol to shut up Glen Tilt ig 
far from being extinct in Scotland. Happily the tourist will find 
breathing-ground enough and beauty enough te satisfy him, 
although from many lovely walks he is warned off at the peril of 
prosecution. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— oe 

The Social and Political Dependence of Women. Second Edition, 
(Longmans.)—Not having noticed the first edition of this remarkable 
book, we must make amends by welcoming the second. It is most able 
in its argument, though we cannot profess to agree with many of its 
conclusions. We admit that in more than one respect serious wrong is 
done to women. There is necessarily great hardship to them in regard 
to the legal view of property, and what the wife has is too much at the 
mercy of the husband. But though we would gladly see this state of 
the law altered, we do not know that it is necessary to give women the 
franchise, in order to bring about an alteration. If men and legislators 
would merely look at things from a common-sense point of view, and 
not be contented with referring to the dubious wisdom of their ancestors, 
the law of property as between husband and wife might no doubt be 
placed on a satisfactory footing. Even then there would be difficulties, 
Nor can we help thinking that many of the grievances complained of 
by the writer of this book are entirely independent of the Legislature, 
that they might be remedied without any change in the Legislature, 
and that a change in the Legislature would not necessarily put an end 
to them. It is very much owing to female opinion that the vice of un- 
chastity is not censured alike in both sexes. 

Shinar: the Scripture Record of the Confusion of Language and the 
Dispersion verified by Modern Discovery. By Dominick McCausland, 
Q.C., LL.D. (Bentley.)—Thore is great ingenuity in the way in 
which Dr. McCausland verifies Scripture, by departing from the literal 
interpretation which to some is the very essence of Scripture. He tells 
us that the Mosaic record of the Ureation is literally true, save only 
that “day” means a long geologic period of time. The Mosaic record of 
the Flood is literally true, save only that the flood was partial, extend- 
ing over the countries round Ararat and the Caspian Sea. In like 
manner, the record of the confusion of languages relates to the disper- 
sion of the” three great “families of languages,” all of which hada 
common origin. On noticing Dr. McCausland’s Sermons in Stones we 
complimented him on the ability of his argument. We may repeat that 
sentence on the present occasion. 

The Prince's Shakespeare. By the Rev. D. Mathias. (Bentley.)—We 
have no objection to this Bowdlerized selection being dedicated to 
Prince Leopold, but we hardly think that dedication justifies the title of 
the volume. It contains three plays, “carefully expurgated and anno- 
tated for the use of families and schools,” but fortunately the three 
plays are such as need but little preparation for youthful minds, being 
the “‘ Merchant of Venice,” “Julius Casar,” and ‘ Macbeth.” It must 
be said that the notes are short and to the purpose, and the purifications 
are effected with as little sacrifice of the poet's words as is possible. We 
do not think that the word “strumpet” in Gratiano’s simile of the 
scarféd bark need have been softened, but this is a matter of opinion. 

A Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Milton. By 
Charles Dexter Cleveland, LL.D. (Low, Son, and Marston.)—On 
discovering that the two first references in Zodd’s Verbal Index to 
which he turned were wrong, Dr. Cleveland had the curiosity to com- 
pare every word in “ Lycidas” with that index. Ho found 63 mistakes 
in that poem of 193 lines, and in the whole of Milton’s pooms 3,362 
mistakes. On this he resolved to prepare an index of his own, which 
is now published in a separate form, after twelve years of cohabitation 
with Dr. Cleveland's own edition of Milton, and after being highly com- 
mended for its accuracy by all who consulted it. We do not know that 
we can say more in its praise than is said by its author, except thas 
on the present occasion we believe an author’s judgment of his own book. 

Guide to Culloden Moor and Story of the Battle. By Peter Anderson. 
(Edinburgh : Menzies and Co.)—The description of the battle-field and of 
the battle itself is somewhat long; but it is complete, and the maps and 
plans mako it intelligible. When wo say this, however, we speak under 
correction, for we have never been to Culloden, and it is a common 
complaint that no one can possibly understand an account of a battle. 
| But it seems to us that Mr. Anderson must be a good guide. 
| David, the King of Isracl. By Frederick William Krummacher, D.D. 
| Translated by the Rev. M. G. Easton. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
| _We believe that Dr. Krummacher is a German theologian of some 
eminence, or rather perhaps of some notoriety. At ono time this 
| notoriety was of a rather unpleasant kind, when he denounced freedom 
of thought from the pulpit. There is nothing, however, in this book to 
call for a protest, although there are passages to which we may take 
exception. It is hard, for instance, on Michal to say that the manner 
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opnceenastcn 
in which she shielded her husband from her father’s pursuit was a 
dubious course, and that there was no excuse for the manifest falsehood 
she told Saul about David having threatened her life. Again, we can- 
not see that there is any justification for Dr. Krummacher’s view of the 
immediate consequences of David's sin in killing Uriah and taking 
Bathsheba for his wife. David himself does not appear to have been 
conscious of his guilt till Nathan came to him, and so far from the 
whole palace being full of shame, and suspicious rumours being circu- 
lated among the people, there is no trace of the King losing ground in 
public opinion. As a rule, however, Dr. Krummacher does not go out 
of his way to comment on King David's actions, and some will complain 
that he gives them little that is new to them, either in the way of history 
or reflection. 
The Banks of the Boro. By Patrick Kennely.—For the somewhat 
numerous class who like to look at nations through a microscope this 
unpretentious little volume will have considerable interest. The 
manners and customs which prevailed forty years ago in Wexford did 
not differ materially from those of the surrounding counties, and they 
are described with considerable power. We think the story, as such, is 
encumbered by Mr. Kennedy’s anxiety to leave no national peculiarity 
undelineated ; but those who are seeking to understand better many 
curious phases of Irish thought and feeling will find themselves amply 
rewarded for the patience which is certainly required to pursue the story 
to the end. 
The Odes of Horace, Books I. and I1., in English Verse. By James 
Walter Smith, LL.D. (Effingham Wilson.)—It is no great praise of 
Dr. Smith to say that his translation of Horace is above the average. 
The average is, unfortunately, very low, and Dr. Smith has some idea 
both of Latin and versification. But though he renders ocasional stanzas 
with neatness, point, and fidelity, his version, on the whole, is disappoint- 
ing. “Think,” he says to the reader, 
“Ere my lines you expel from your shelf, 
How have others succeeded before.” 
Badly, we admit, in many instances, but that was no reason why Dr. 
Smith should tread in their footsteps. And sometimes he is certainly 
worse than clumsy. Look at the last stanza of the twenty-ninth ode of 
the first book :— 
“ When you Panetius’s noble hooks had bought, 
And authors of the guild of Socrates, 


But now the Spaniard’s mail have sought 
And broke your higher promises.” 


It is painful to compare such roundabout flabbiness with the terse neat- 
ness of the original. Again, the close of the fourteenth ode of the second 
book is lamentably weak. Dr. Smith takes daring liberties with the 
quantities of Horatian proper names, and sometimes with the meaning 
of Horatian sentences. Now and then we suspect him of a sudden 
inability to construe. But the next moment we fancy that this 
reproach must be misplaced, and it is possible that ho is following some 
commentator whose labours are unknown to us. 

History of England for Young Students. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Smith. (F. Warne and Co.)—There is not much to be said in the way 
of criticism of a little book of this kind, save that the one before us is 
well done. The author wishes to make his work brief without its being 
meagre, and to relate simple facts without becoming tame and lifeless. 
This task is almost easier for the early times, as they havo been often 
touched upon in the same way, than for the modern times, which need 
more comment, and in which the facts best known to us are not always 
the most important. Archdeacon Smith would not have chronicled tho 
explosion at Erith if it had taken place in the reign of George III. He 
would probably have known better than to assign the formation of the 
Volunteers to the panic of the French Colonels, had he not been living 
at a time when the real origin of an excellent movement seems un- 
gracious. A rather significant paragraph is the one in which he speaks 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert as George IV.’s first wife, and leaves the young 
reader to conclude that one of our latest kings committed bigamy. But 
it is not Archdeacon Smith’s wish to startle his young readers, and he 
is remarkably safe and impartial. 

Songs and Ballads. By Charles Swain. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—These songs and ballads are of the drawing-room, and answer Figaro’s 
description of words for music. Ce qui ne vant pas la peine d'éire dit, on 
le chante. Mr. Swain has a wondrous command of facile mediocrity, 
One little poem, perhaps, “ The Threo Callors,” is worth mentioning. 
Many others are neither striking nor original. Much as Mr. Swain 
revels in the sea, it is impossible not to call up the “ wet sheet” as the 
direct inspiration of his ‘‘ give me a freshening breeze ahead.” A strange 
place for a breeze, by the way. And we suspect the genuineness of a 
songster who shouts, ‘‘Ho! breakers on the weather bow!” and then 
tells the steerer to “ set the helm alee,” which would have the immediate 
effect of bringing the ship into the midst of them. 

The Pastor's Note-Book; or, Preparations for the Pulpit. By the 
late Rev. Benjamin Kent. (Kent and Co.)—The contents of this volume 
are rather peculiar. They are sermons in embryo. But for tho 
explanation in the preface we should have taken them to be undigested 
Sermons, written hastily on the Saturday afternoon, and interrupted by 
calls to sick parishioners, or by requests of advice as to distresses and 
ejectments. We are told, however, that it was the habit of Mr. Kent to 
make notes of his sermons “without any elaboration or attempt at 
finish,” to read over these notes before church, and to deliver them, not 





in form, but in substance, to his congregation. This completely alters 
the complexion of the case, and explains the irregular and disjointed 
abruptness of thought and diction. What the sermons were we do not 
know. But the notes contain some good materials for sermons. 

Poems : Sacred and Miscellaneous. By an Officer. (Elliot Stock.)— 
The verses in this little book are religious. We fear they will cause 
their author to be persecuted. . 

Arithmetic Simplified for General Use. By Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S. 
(Longmans.)—We could not for tho life of us see what was Dr. Neil 
Arnott’s simplification of arithmetical rules till we had left the first 
four behind us. An ingenious account of the principle of multiplication 
struck us as rather new; but, on the whole, the explanations seemed 
most in need of explaining. However, when wo came to fractions we 
felt the use of Dr. Neil Arnott’s little book, and we hops some of those 
young learners who cannot remember what they don't understand, and 
cannot understand what is not explained to them, will have the book 
placed in their hands by considerate teachers. 

Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the Eaglish Linguage. Edited 
by James Donald. (W. and R. Chambors.)—The plau of this new 
English dictionary is good, the collection of words seems complete, and 
the way in which the sound and meaning are conveyed is in most cases 
successful. We have noticed one or two little slips which might be 
remedied. For instance, it should be stated that aback is a purely 
nautical word, and that the sense of being surprised which attaches to 
its use in conjunction with taken is derived from tho effect on a ship's 
sails of an unexpected change of wind. The result of giving tho 
primary meaning of words first is sometimes comic, as when the literal 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Tory ” is stated to be “a robber.” General readers 
are very likely not to look beyond the first meaning, and we need 
hardly say that the impression thus formed will be calumnious to a 
great party. Then the editor of the dictionary has given the samo 
sound to“ coarse” and “ coast,” é.e., “ kors” and “kdst.” This would bo 
well enough in Yorkshire, but it must be a mistake in other counties. 
Sequel to Peep of Day. By the Author 
of Line upon Line. Part I. (Hatchard.)—In this little book the 
history of our Lord’s life is told for children. We have submitted the 
work to a juvenile reviewer, and though his judgment cannot be given 
in his own words, the result of it is satisfactory. 
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Pullen's (H.) The Psalter and Canticles, Pointed for Chanting, Bvo (Maemillan) 5 0 
Reginald Vane, a Tale of Barrack Life, by E. T. R., post 8vo (Saunders & Otley) 10 6 
Regular Service (The), by the Author of * Cc — Annals,” 12mo...... (Nelson) 16 
Robertson's Life and Letters, edited by S. A. Brooke, new ed (Smith and Elder) 12 0 
Roget's Animal and Vegetable Phy: siology, 2 vols 12m0 ,.....065 (Bell and Daldy) 12 0 
Routledge’s Nursery Tales, illustrated, 4to (Routledge) 5 0 
Routledge’s Picture-Book, coloured illustrations, 4to, bds............ (Routledge) 3 6 
Schneider's, Ecrin Litteraire; Anecdotes, Enigmas, &c.,12mo (Oliver and Boyd) 3 6 
Schnick Schnack, Trifles for ‘the Little Ones, royal Iémo ececesencccesos (Routledge) 5 0 
Seasons of Solitude, by the Author of “ God is Love,” 12mo, -« (Macintosh) 5 0 
Standard Essays on State Churches, by Hinton and others, 1: ae Biaainnteg (Miall) 36 
Trinity (The) of Italy; the Pope, Bourbon, and Victor, 8vo ........ a se : 

) 5 









Tristram’s (H. B.) The Natural History of the Bible, 12mo 
Weale’s Series, Baird's Management of Health, 12mo, swd 
Webb's (M.) The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall, 2nd ed, 12mo., 
Winks’s (J. F.) Christian Mother at Home, 12mo 
Winkworth’s (C.) Life of Pastor Fliedner, feap 8vo . 
Wood's (Lady) Sabina, a Novel, 3 vols post 8vo.... 


..(Virtue) 10 
(Kitto) 36 
Simpkin) 3 0 
...(Longman) 3 6 
man and Hall) 31 6 
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NOTICE to CORRESPONDENTS and 
CONTRIBUTORS.—The Editor cannot under- 
take the responsibility of returning MS. of which 
he cannot avail himself, Itis suggested that Cor- 
respondents and Contributors should keep Copies 
of such Documents as they value. 





It ws particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communi- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SuBscRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s. 4d. ; 
Hlalf-Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. Td.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; by 
post, 7d. 


READING CASES, 


FOR 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s each; 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCD MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 
The French Penny “ Bordeaux ” and the Three- 
penny ‘* Havannah ” specially recommended. 
109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
_ This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 








W 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE GLOBULES and LOZENGES are perfectly 

palatable forms for administering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 
124 Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. 
Bottles at 3s, 5s, and 10s each. Boxes at 2s 6d and 
4s 6d each. GLOBULES in bottles at 2s, 3s 6d, and 
6s 6d each. 








APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, CURRY POWDER, and CURRY SAUCE, 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 












PS ig SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction ‘in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwaris street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
y TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

: This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors. 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &¢c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


rNHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 


duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 58. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.,, is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

| A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 

















| ow he -_s 
| ys zELSE wee 
S=| Es Ses 
Me ee Ms 
| | ~@ 
} yf Es. d£sad£ sd 
12 Table Forks....... ences coool 13 0/2 O O12 402100 
12 Table Spoons . 11302 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks. JL 4012 100L 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons , Jt 40L100L1L20L10 
12 Tea Spoons .. | 201 50 

| 6 Egg Spoons, g 12 00 13 6 | 
2 Sauce Ladles s a 800 90 
10 660 900 10 00 110 





1 Gravy Spoon .... 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls....0 340 400 400 46 
2 3 










| 1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.|0 180 20/0 200 2 
| 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......\0 26/0 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......)L 4 0/1 10 0/1 10 01 10 0 
} 1 Buiter Knife ....... 09 260 400 560 6 
1 Soup Ladle ., we j0 10 00 12 00 16 00 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter..........00/0 330 460 460 5 








| Total.......ccccccseee£9 19 912 9 O13 9 614173 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An 

oak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 

of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 

Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 

| &e., at proportionate prices, All kinds of replating 
done by the patent process, 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales, 























ey 
Ly - 
12/8 
jw |, 
Ivory Handles. 54 £3 
TEE te 
ze,| 8 
| = 7 
a 
| a dia. 4 
| $1-inch ivory handles .................| 13 0} 10 6) 5 0 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles| 15 0) 14 0 5 9 
| 4-inch ivory balance handles .,....) 21 0} 16 0 5 9 
4-inch fine ivory handles ............ 28 0} 21 0 8 O 
4inch finest African ivory handles} 34 0) 27 0,12 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules  ..........++ 42 0:35 01 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 55 0) 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .,,..., 25 0) 19 0) 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ......) 84 0) 54 0) 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ......... mum S12 8123 6 
Ditto, balance handles ................23 0/17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders...... 18 0/15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles [12 6/9 6|3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


Ls ee S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 

Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 

Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 

Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 

Turnery Goods, &c., 
With List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4 
Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 





A-OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the 
_ Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE, and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors, 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press. 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half-pint bottles, at 2s 3d each, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 

With the darkening days and changing temper- 
atures the digestion becomes impaired, the liver dis- 
ordered, and the mind despondent, unless the cause of 
the irregularity be expelled from the blood and body 
by an alterative like these Pills. They go directly to 
the source of the evil, thrust out all impurities from the 
circulation, reduce distempered organs to their natural 
state, and correct all defective or contaminated secre- 
tions, Such easy means of instituting health, strength, 
and cheerfulness should be in the possession of all 
whose stomachs are weak, whose minds are much 
harassed, or whose brainsare overworked, Holloway’s 
is essentially a blood-tempering medicine, whereby its 
influence, reaching the remotest fibre of the frame, 
effects a universal good. > 








ee | 
| REAKFAST—EPPS'S COCOA. 
! The very agreeable character of this preparation 
has rendered it a general favourite. Invigorating ang 
sustaining, with a retined and grateful fi tvour developed 
by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocog 
is used as their habitual beverage for breakfast by 
thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made 
simply by pouring boiling water or miik on the pre- 
paration as sold in 3tb., }lb., and Ib, packets, 
| “Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,” Dr 
Hassall says. ‘ z 





ALMOND FLAVOUR 
di PRESTON’'S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS 
Free from Prussic Acid. This delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry, Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
1s 6d each, 

Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 

*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 





IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 

| COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark lane, London, 

(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG,) 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig, the 
inventor's certificate label, Paris Exhibition Gold Medal, 
| Superior and cheapest stock for beet-tea, soups, entrées, 
} and sauces, ILlb., 14 glb., 7s Gd; Zlb., 48; 2oz., 2s, 
| equivalent to about one penny a portion of excellent 
| beef-tea, Sold retail by Fortnum and Mason, and all 
Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers, Whole- 
sale by all wholesale houses and the Company. Notice, 
—Vendors of other Extract designating it * Liebig’s” 
are liable to legal proceedings. 





AACCHARATED WHEAT PHOS- 
kK) PHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying an 
| important deticiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
| and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK, 
Sold in bottles at Is, 2s, and 3s 6d each. None genuine 
without Trade Mark. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 









NITY SOAP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry and fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upwards be taken at one time, 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash. 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, 
which also imparts a delicious fragrance, 
Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, 
Patentees of the Self-Fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, 
and others. 
*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 
NELF-FITTING CANDLES 
kh of all Sizes and in 
VARIOUS QUALITIES, FROM Is per lb, UPWARDS, 
may now be had everywhere, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. & J. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all 
candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 
burning to the end. 





\ 7JHITE and SOUND TEETH 


insured by using 








JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
ORTENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 
JEWSBURY and Brown, Manchester. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants —DINNEFORD and 
CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
all other Chemists throughout the world. 





ry EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, respectfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artiticial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientific principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vuleanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for. 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years. 
Testimonials undeniable, Consultation free. 





INDIGESTION. 
bo ee ed CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 


Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 





| Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 

By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 

Man's Individuality—and Freedom of the Soul, &e. 
London: H. K. LewI!s, 136 Gower street. 


21s, 70 plates, four coloured, 
ICROSCOPE.—tThe fourth and very 
much enlarged Edition of HOW to WORK 
with the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Beate, F.RS.,, is 


ady. 
— HARRISON, Pall Mall. 








Crown. 8vo, 570 pages, 7s 6d, 
RESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 


owning Fellowship with Thought. Part I. By 
Sara S, HENNELL, Author of “Thoughts in Aid of 
Faith.” ; 
«I would signify its repudiation of at once the duxg- 
matism of so-called orthodoxy, and the positivism of 
so-called exact science, by calling the new form—Com- 
parativism."—Jntroduction. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 








Second edition, price 6s, 
DUCATION and SCHOOL. By the 
Rev. E, THRING, M.A,, Head Master of Upping- 


ham School. 
MACMILLAN and Co. 





Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
kK.) Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judi- 
cious Preparation of every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late ALEXIS SOYER. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”—Laneet, 
Also, by the same Author. 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of 
the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s, 
cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





Now ready, feap., price 2s 6d, cloth. 

EALS for the MILLION. By Cre- 

Fypp, Authoress of “Family Fare.” A Help- 

mate to Strict Economy, containing 125 Dinners, 

arranged for the Season; Breakfast or Supper Dishes; 

Dishes for Invalids, &c. Suited to Incomes varying 

from £100 to £250 a year. 

Also, by the same Author, 11th Thousand, post Syo, 
price 7s 6d, cloth. 

CRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE: the 
Young Housewife’s Daily Assistant on all Matters 
relating to Cookery and Housekeeping; containing Bills 
of Family Fare for Every Day in the Year; which 
include Breakfast and Dinner for a Small Family, and 
Dinner for Two Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare 
for Dinner Parties, &c. 

“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly 
commend the labours of our authoress,”—7imes, 

“This carefully written book is a model for utility 
and good sense.” —Zancet. 

“An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, and all 
subjects appertaining to cookery.”"—J//ustrated London 
News, 

London: StmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HE ART of PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

an Exposition of the Principles of Oratory— 

Parliamentary, Forensic, and Pulpit. By SAMUEL 

Ne, Author of “Composition and Elocution,” &e. 
Sewed, 1s. 

London: HovuLsTON and Wricut, 65 Paternoster row. 





UBLIC MEETINGS, and HOW to 

CONDUCT THEM: a Handy Guide to a Know- 

ledge of the Rights and Duties of the Promoters, Fre- 

quenters, Speakers, and Chairmen at Popular Assem- 

blies. By Samvet Nem, Author of the “ Young 
Debater,” &c. Sewed, 1s. 

London; Hoviston and Wrrent, 65 Paternoster row. 


TICE.—SECOND EDITION for the 
PRESENT SEASON, 

CONTENTS :—1. Situation and Climate—2,. Social 
Aspects—3. Walks, Drives, &¢.—4. History—5. Route 
to Nice—6, Description and Tariff of the “ Hotel des 
Anglais,” the new First-Class English Hotel on the Pro- 
menade des Anglais, fa zthe Sea. Price 6d. 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster row. 








Now ready. 
APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 

or post free for 2s 8d. 

T. T. LeMARE, 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price £1 1s, 
ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the 
FIFTH CENTURY. Translated by permission 
from the French of A. Frédéric Ozanam, late Professor 
of Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Letters at Paris. 
By ASHLEY ©. GLYN, B.A. 

CONTENTS :—Of Progress in the Ages of Decline—The 
Fifth Century—Paganism—The Fall of Paganism—Law 
—Pagan Literature (Poetry)—The Literary Tradition— 
How Literature became Christian—Theology—Christian 
Philosophy—The Institutions of Christendom—Chris- 
tian Manners—The Women of Christendom—How the 
Latin Language became Christian—Christian Eloquence 
—Christian History—Poetry—Christian Ari—The Mate- 
Tial Civilization of the Empire—The Rise of the New 

tin Nations, 


Offices—32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


\ 


of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—A Fine 
View of the New Reredos in Westminster Abbey—View 
of a Medieval Bronze Measure — Agriculture and | Garden. 
Engineering—The Education of the Workman—New 
Public Offices for Liverpool—Proposed Road from 
Belgravia to South Kensington—The Character of Iron 


Societies—and other Papers. With all the news.—l 


MR. CHARLES WOOD'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION of “A LIFE’S SECRET.” 
Now ready at every Library, in 2 vols, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 

“ The incidents which are the basis and substance of 
the mystery from which the book derives its title will 
afford considerable excitement. The story will endure 
critical examination, and from first to last may be taken 
as a favourable specimen of Mrs, Wood's artistic 
method, It presents us with a series of cleverly 
managed scenes, and occasions all the pleasure which 
ordinary folk in their hours of idleness derive from 
the finest productions of our best writers of prose 
fiction. We render homage to the author's distinctive 
lightness and facility.”"—A‘henwuin. 





Also, ready at every Library, in 3 vols, 
LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 


On Tuesday next, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


FOOLISH MARGARET. By Thomas 
ss 


SPeicut, Author of “ Brought to Lig 


In a few days, in 3 vols. 

PROVED in the FIRE. A Story of 
the Burning of Hamburg. By WiILuIAmM DUTHIE, 
Author of “Counting the Cost,” &e. 

In the press, 

STUNG to the QUICK. A North- 
Country Story. By Mrs. G. LiInNawus BANKs, 
Authoress of * God's Providence House.” 3 vols, 
POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

A LIFE'S SECRET. By;PAUL'SCOURTSHIP. By 


Mrs. Henry Wood. 2nd|  Hesba Stretton, 
Edition. BROUGHT to LIGHT. 
LIFE’S MASQUERADE. WOODBURN GRANGE, 
In 3 vols. UNTIL the END. 
COUNTING the COST. | HEROES of CRAMPTON. 
THE ARGOS Y. 


Edited by Mrs. Henry Woop. 
In December next commences a New Volume of the 
ARGOSY. The Magazine from that date will be under 
the direction of Mrs. HENRY Woop, Author of “ East 
Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock street, 
Strand. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER will contain the opening 
Chapters of a New Serial Story by Mrs. Henry Woop, 
entitled “ANNE HEREFORD,” to be continued from 
month to month until completed. 
The price of the ARGOSY, as hitherto, will be six- 
pence, monthly. 


CHARLES W. Woop, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s, 
NFINITE LOVE: a Meditation. 
By EYBOYAOS BASANISTHS. 
“God is Love.” 

12 copies for 6s; 25 copies for 12s, 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTe, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Just published, price 6d, 

je SABBATILT QUESTION : a Dis- 
_ course. By the Rey. JAMES CRANBROOK, Edin- 

burgh. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 


burgh. 
TT CONTINUITY of RELIGIOUS 

DEVELOPMENT. By the Rey. Davip Guirrira. 
Seven Sermons; with an Appendix of Notes, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 








Thirteenth Thousand, price 3s 6d, 

( UR FRIENDS in HEAVEN ; or, the 
Mutual Recognition of the Redeemed in Glory 

Demonstrated, By the Rev. J. M. KILLen, D.D. 

By the same Author, price 5s. 

SOCIETY in HEAVEN CONTEMPLATED. | 

Edinburgh, ANDREW ELLIoT; London, HAMILTON 

und Co., and SIMPKIN and Co, 

NAFE INVESTMENTS, 

K_) Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. per Annum in Dividends. 


SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
(Post free.) 





SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 
requiring valuable and reliable information, and seck- 
ing safe, sound, and profitable investments, should at 


ull times consult the above circular. It contains 


Reports on Mines, Railways, Banks, and British and | 
Foreign Stocks, &c., &c., with Market Prices. 
«SAFE GUIDE” for Trustees and others, 


Itisa 


GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer. | 
[Established 1852,] | 


ae pater eineounies iments tl 
JHY MANUFACTURE*ROUGHS?” | 
REREDOS, WESTMINSTER.—The BUILDER | 


| 


n Use—Social Aids in Paris—Meetings of Architectural 





B London: Ww. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 





} York street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


| 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
CRADLELANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady Hexpert of Lea. Royal 8vo, with numer- 
ous Illustrations, 21s, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 
CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rosnert Ferau- 
son, LL.D., and the Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
FE. HinaAny SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &e., &e. Post 8vo. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. A 
Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s., forming the 
New Volume of “ Bentley's Favourite Novels,” 





NOW READY. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS :— 


Talleyrand—Mackintosh —Cobbett—Canning. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lyrron BULWER, 
G.C.B, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s. 

From THE “QUARTERLY Review.”—* During two- 
thirds of bis life Sir Henry Bulwer has been going 
through the best sort of training for the class of com- 
position which he has judiciously chosen, and the work 
before us is especially distinguished by the qualities 
which we should have anticipated from his career; 
sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men 
and measures, keen analysis of motive, and perfect 
familiarity with the manner in which the springs of 
human action are brought into play by those who con- 
trol or modify the current of events at momentous 
epochs, He has been in personal communication with 
many actors in the scenes he describes, his memory is 
richly stored with materials for illustration, he has 
appropriate images at command, and his style, clear, 
copious, and free, is essentially a good style.” 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb. By Joun Timss, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of “A Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” 
&e,, &e. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 


The LAST DAYS of the REIGN of 
LOUIS-PHILIPPE, and the REVOLUTION of 
1848. By M. Guizor. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


“A deeply interesting volume.”"—Saturday Review. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 
LAND. By an ENGLISHMAN, Large post 8vo, with 
Map, 10s 6d, 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 
WATER, including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, 
Wild-Cat, Deer, and Bear Hunting, &c. By the 
Hon. WM. ELLIOTT. Post 8vo, 6s, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 
of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols, 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 3 vols. 
/NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
'MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 3 





vols. 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD, 3 vols. 


Also, nearly ready. 





The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopre, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.’ 
3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





WARNE'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
OLD, SILVER, LEAD, 
Is now ready. Sold everywhere. 
Price One Shilling, postage Threepence. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 


WARNE'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
OLD, SILVER, LEAD, 
contains only ORIGINAL ARTICLES and Designs 
by well known names, 
Price One Shilling, postage Threepence, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co,, Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 


WARNE'S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
YOLD, SILVER, LEAD, 
is, in the variety of its Contents and the excel- 
lence of its Illustrations, far in advance of any rival 
competitors, 
Soldeverywhere, price One Shilling, postage Threepence, 
FreDERICK WARNE and Co.,, Bedford street, Covent 











A7HO WERE the LIARS? Proved 
to have been answered by the 7imes in a Letter 
to Earl Derby. By Rigpy WasoN, Esq. Price 3d, 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn, W.C. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 
MAGAZINE. 


This day, No. 2, for NOVEMBER, 1867, price 1s. 


BT PAT L B. 


A New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, Art, and Literature. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
and illustrated by J. E. MILuats, R.A, 
CONTENTS, 
All for Greed. A Novel by the Baroness B, de Bury. 
Chap. 5—Poor Monsieur Richard's Riches, 
»  6—The Lovers. 
+ .7—The Vicomte’s Troubles, 
The New Electors. 
The Tourist at Home. 
Secrets, 
The Decay of the Stage. 
The Military Armaments of the Five Great Powers. 
A Sheftield Workman's Week Excursion to Paris and 
Back for Seventy Shillings. 
About Hunting. 
Glass Houses, 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chap, 5—Mr. and Mrs, Low. 
6—Lord Brentford’s Dinner. 
7—Mr. and Mrs. Bunce. 


1. 
This day, feap. 8y0, cloth, price 5s. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. 
consisting of Specimens of the Language, in its 
Earliest, Succeeding, and Latest Stages, with Notes 
Explanatory and Critical, Together with a Sketch 
of the History of the English Language, anda Con- 
cise Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Author of “Studies in English Poetry.” 

2. 
In a few days, post 8vo, cloth. 

STUDIOUS WOMEN. Translated from 
the French of Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans. By R. M. PHILLIMORE, 

3. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. 

A TREATISE on FRICTIONAL 
ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By Sir 
WILLIAM SNoW Harris, F.R.S. Edited, with a 
Memoir of the Author, by CHARLES TOMLINSON, 

RS. 


4. 
In the press, post 8vo, cloth. 

A TREATISE on the METALLURGY 
of TRON. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S., Associate of 
the School of Mines. 

5. 
This day, 12mo, limp cloth, price 1s. 


The MANAGEMENT of HEALTH. 
PRACTICAL HINTS for its PRESERVATION 
and RESTORATION. By JAMEs Barrp, B.A. 


6. 
Now ready, post 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

A TREATISE on COAL and COAL- 
MINING. By WaARINGTON W. Smytu, M.A., 
F.R.S, President of the Geological Society, Chief 
Inspector of the Mines of the Crown, and the 
Duchy of Cornwall, 

7. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 
The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. By 


ROBERT SABINE, F.S.A, With 200 Illustrations, 


8. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EVELYN’S STORY; or, Labour and 
Wait. By EmmMA JANE WORBOISE, 


9. 
Now ready, New Edition, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of 


Travellers. By MARIA HACK. With Eight Illus- 
trations by Gilbert and Harvey. 


10 
This day, with Ilustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


FOXHOLME HALL; a Legend of 
Christmas; and other Amusing Tales for Boys. By 
W. H. G, Kingston, 


11. 
This day, with Illustrations, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
The PIRATE’S TREASURE: a Legend 
of Panama: and other Tales for Boys. By W. H. 
G. KINGSTON, 
12. 
This day, New Edition, with Illustrations, feap, Svo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


GRECIAN STORIES. 


HACK. 


By Maria 


13. 
This day, New Edition, with Illustrations, feap. 8 vo, 


cloth, 3s 6d, 
TALES of MANY LANDS. By M. 


FRASER TYTLER, 





London: VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy lane, 
Paternoster row. 


MESSRS. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


2 
In crown Syo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


WINCHESTER, WESTMINSTER, SHREWSBURY 
HARROW, RUGBY. 


Notes of their History and Traditions. 
By the AUTHOR of “ ETONIANA.” 


2 


In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Forming Vol. II. of * The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT.” 
With Seven Illustrations. 


2 
Oo 


In post 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, D.C.L. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
With Portrait. 


4. 
In 1 vol. feap., price 5s, cloth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF 


CAROLINE BOWLES SOUTHEY. 





HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Joun HILt Burton, 
| Comprising from Agricola’s Invasion to the Abdication 
| of Queen Mary. 


5 
Vols. I. to IV., demy 8vo, price £2 16s, cloth. 
| 


6. 
New Edition, in 1 vol., price 63, cloth. 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


In crown 8yo, price 4s 64, cloth, 


ON PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 
RELATION T0 EDUCATION. 


By Simon S. LAURIE, 
Author of “Philosophy of Ethics.” 


8. 
In crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth. 


STELLA: and Other Poems. 


By FLORENZ. 


9. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


PROF. FERRIER’S LECTURES 


ON THE 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHERS 


And other PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
Edited by Sir ALEX. GRANT and Prof, LUSHINGTON, 


10. 
New Edition, in 2 vols. feap., price 12s, cloth. 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


By GeorGe ELI0T. 


iL. 
A New Edition, with Six Engravings, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


THE HANDY HORSE BOOK; 


Or, Practical Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the 
General Care and Management of Horses. 
By a CAVALRY OFFICER. 


12, 


In 4to, price 28s, cloth. 


THE OPERATIONS OF WAR 
EXPLAINED & ILLUSTRATED. 


By Epwarpb Bruce HAMLEY, C.B., 


Colonel in the Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal 
Artillery; Member of the Council of Military Educa- 
tion, &e. 

With numerous Illustrations. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: and 37 








PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


———=», 


HATCHARD AND CO. 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS to H.RH. the 
PRINCESS of WALES and the ROYAL FAMILY 


HATCHARD and C).’S STOCK in- 
cludes the following Religious Books, Standard Works 
Illustrated Table-Books of Poetry and Prose, Children's 
Picture and Story Books, Books of Reference, School 

Sooks, Atlases, Guide-Books, Pamphlets, &c., &e, 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Church Services of all 
Sizes, in Ivory, Morocco, and Calf Bindings, from 2s, to 
twelve guineas, Also Bibles and Prayer-Books, in Cases 
suitable for Christening and Wedding Presents, : 

The SPONSOR’S BIBLE, with Ilumi- 
naied Title-Page and Presentation Fly-Leaf, In antique 
morocco, 21s.; with clasp, 25s, 

N.B.—All the New Christmas Books, 

London: 187 Piccadilly, W. 
(A liberal discount for cash.) 





HATCHARD &CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, Vol. L, with Sixty-Three Illustrations, 
1smo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

The Sequeltothe Peep of Day: PRECEPT 
upon PRECEPT. By the Author of “ Line upon Line,” 
Xe, 

Over 660,000 copies of the Sixteen Works by the 
Author of * The Peep of Day” have been sold. 

Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s, 

SERMONS PREACHED in COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES. Second series. By RK. Deva- 
MOND B, RAWNSLEY, M.A., Rector of Halton Holegate, 
Author of * Sermons for the Christian Year,” &c, 

Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 
_CONTEMPLATIONS on ISRAEL’S 
EXODUS. Considered allegorically. By the Rey. 
R. T. Burton, M.A, 

Just published, feap., cloth, price 3s 64. 

The APOSTLES of JESUS. By Mrs. 
CLERE, 

Just published, Third Edition, feap, cloth, price 3s, 
TRUTH without NOVELTY; or 
Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in 
the Year, priucipally designed for Pri ‘amily In- 
struction and Sunday Schools. By Francis 8S. Par- 
KER, Author of “The Guiding Star,” “The First 

Communion,” &e., &e. 
Lately published, Vols. L and IL, crown 8vo, cloth, price 
6s each. 

An EPITOME of the BIBLE; being 
Compilations from the Old and New Testament, accom- 
panied by Notes from Archbishops Secker, Tillotson, 
&e., &c., Bishops Hall, Porteus, Wilson, and others, 
Vol. L, Genesis to IL Samuel. Vol. IL, L Kings to 
Psalms, 

Lately published, fcap., extra cloth, price 5s. 

LIFE LOST or SAVED; Words of 
Affectionate Counsel, especially addressed to Young 
Persons in the Higher Classes of Society. 

“ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

“Solemn, weighty, awakening.”"—Dean Law. 

* This work, we learn, is written by a married lady, 
who, if she gave her mind to literature, would imme- 
diately become the Hannah More, if not something 
more, to this generation.”—Christian Observer. 

“The Title, ‘Life Lost or Saved,’ sufficiently indicates 
that the warning to be conveyed is one of earnestness ; 
and the trumpet gives no uncertain sound. We com- 
mend the book for circulation amongst people of all 
classes, and perhaps for the middle more than the 
higher, to whom it is specially addressed.”"—Record, 

Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 

The HISTORY of LORD SEATON’S 
REGIMENT (the 52nd Light Infantry), at the BATTLE 
of WATERLOO; also at Paris, in the North of France, 
and for many years afterwards. With a Portrait of 
Field-Marshal Lord Seaton and three Plans of Waterloo, 
to which are added many of the Author's Reminiscences 
of his Military and Clerical Career. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM LEEKE, M.A., Rural Dean, &c., who carried 
the 52nd Regimental Colours at Waterlov. 

“The accounts of the battle are written with much 
spirit and colour, and are well worth the notice of all 
soldiers, &e."—Army and Navy Gazette, 

“We can testify to the interesting nature of the part 
of the work which relates to the Battle of Waterloo.”"— 
«Atheneum. 

“Full of stirring and varied interests, &c."—Record. 

* Will hold a prominent place among the narratives 
of Waterlov.”—Cosmopolitan, 

WORKS by the Rev. ASHTON OXENDEN. 
Twenty-Third Thousand. 

PRAYERS for PRIVATE USE. Bythe 
Rey. ASHTON OXENDEN, Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 1smo, 
cloth, Ls, 





By the same Author. 
SERMONS on the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
llth Thousand. Feap., cloth, 2s, 
OD’S MESSAGE tothe POOR. Being 
Eleven Plain Sermons. 14th Thousand. Cloth, 1s 6d. 
BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 
7th Thousand, Cloth, Ls, 
The LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EX- 
PLAINED. 22nd Thousand, Cloth, Is. 
FERVENT PRAYER, 22nd Thousand. 
Cloth, 1s 6d, 
A PLAIN HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. 5th Edition. Cloth, 1s 6d, 
The +> epee of RUTH. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, Is 6d, 
The LARGEST TYPE MORNING and EVENING 
CHURCH SERVICE in SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Just published. 7 
A New Edition of the Hon. CHARLOTE GRIMSTON’S 
ARRANGEMENT of the COMMON 
PRAYER and LESSONS. In Two Volumes, 12mo, 
morocco, plain, 25s; best morocco, plain, 30s; extra or 
antique, 35s. Also in various ornamental bindings, in 
cases suitable for Wedding Presents, from 2 to 7 
guineas. 


London: HATCHARD and OO., 187 Piccadilly. 
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R. OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 





SS ee A » ‘ al wr a r 

R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 

“The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with 

the languages from: which our vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound 

1g the origin of words. The pronunciation is clearly and cor- 


iscretion in traciz . : ; 
ore indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and pre- 


ise,” —Athenxum., 
= BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 

R. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY. 

With about 300 Wood Engravings, cloth, red edges, 10s 6d: half-morocco, 13s, 

«This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate 

compass, We have examined a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and 

pelieve them all to be such as the best philologists, both of Germany and England, 

have deliberately accepted.”—Spectator. 

BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—Baker’s 


Abyssinia—Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey—Lord_Lytton's 








Exsays—Historic Characters, by Sir Henry Bulwer—Life of Sir Philip Francis— 
Life of Sir Charles Barry—Chronicles and Characters, by Robert Lytton—Under 
the Palms—Fighting the Flames, by R. M. Ballantyne—Glyn’s History of 
Civilization—Redding’s Personal Recollections—Reminiscences, by the Countess 
Brownlow—The Darwinian Theory Examined—Guild Court—Old Sir Douglas—The 
Early Years of the Prince Consort—Lotta Schmidt—Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers 
—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Garbett’s Bampton Lectures—The Last Chronicle 
of Barset—A Life's Secret—Martin’s Life of Aytoun—Life of Dr. Marsh—Musgrave's 
Nooks and Corners of Old France—Silcote of Sileotes—The Huguenot Family— 
Dufton’s Abyssinia—Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History—Memorials of the Clayton 
Family—Hog Hunting in the East—The Forest and the Field—Hill’s English 
Monasticism—A Quiet Nook in the Jura—The Starling, by Norman Macleod— 
Webs in the Way—The Tenants of Malory—The Shadow on the Hearth—Rupert 
Godwin—The Village on the Cliff—and nearly every other Recent Work. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Mopre's SELECT Liprary, New Oxford street; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside, 


A UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 

i See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for NOVEMBER.—This List contains : 
—The Early Years of the Prince Consort—Dixon’s New America—Jesse’s Reign of 
George the Third—Berkeley’s Upper Ten Thousand—Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
hood, and more than One Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices, 
with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, re-issued in elegant bindings 
for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes.—Mv bDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, 
Limited, New Oxford street, London. 
J ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's London. 

Founded in 1841. 


Patron: H.R.W. the Prince of WALES—PkesipENT: The Earl of CLARENDON, 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 








Square, 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price 1s, Conducted by Epmunp Yates. No, IV., for eee _ 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHI- 


BITION. By G. A, SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 


[Just ready. 
The HISTORY of MONACO. By H. Pemserton. 
1 vol., 12s. (Vow ready. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST, and other Sports. 


With numerous Mlustrations. By Captain J, T. NeEWALL, Author of “The 
Eastern Huniers.” In 1 vol. 8yo, 21s, [Yow ready. 


BOUND to PLEASE. 


“A White Hand and a Black Thumb.” 


JOHNNY ROBINSON;; the Story of the Childhood 


and School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of “Some Habits 
and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 


By H. Spicer, Author of 


2 vols, [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A New Novel. By 


KATHERINE S, MACQuOID, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” &, 3 vols. [This day. 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. A New Novel. 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 vols, (Ready this day. 


The TENANTS of MALORY. A Novel. By J. S. 


LE FANv, Author of * Uncle Silas,” &c. In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


The PRETTY WIDOW. A New Novel. By Cuartes. 


H. Ross, 2 vols, (Vow ready. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET. A New Novel. By 





yolumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages, 
£3. year, or £2, with Entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Reading-room open from Ten to 
Catalogue (new edition) price los; to members, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


are allowed to country and ten to town members. 
Six. Prospectuses on application. 
10s 6d, 


Subscription, 
Fifteen volumes 








G, A. Henty. In 38 vols. 


[Ready this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


—s3 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street; and 

Loadon— 492 Cornhill. re ; 

Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN. 





Evening Dress Coats,..... £2126...£3 30...£3 136 
Surtout Frock do........ 38 30... 31386... 4 40 
TYousePs.......00006 220. 8 60.. BO 


For YOUNG 





Highland Costume ........4! £2 0 
Knickerbocker Dress...... ° 
Sailor's Dress .......s..s0008 0 
Jacket, Vest, and Trousers 

DES ccercccescccccccecsseces 220... 2126... 3 30 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c.. are charged in proportion to 

size. 
For LAptes, 

Riding Habits ...........000 3.30...£4 40...£6 60 
Pantalon de Chasse ......... 10..1116.. 2 20 
Travelling Dress, Jacket 

nn i 2126..3 30..4 40 
New Registered Cloak...... 56... 2126... 2176 
Waterproof Tweed do...... 10 — - 





SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterprvof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 

OVS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
bocker Suits for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 

Oys. 
For Ladies—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &, 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at 2 few hours’ notice. 
Ii. J. and D, NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


Ww F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 

e SEWING MACIIINES.—The celebrated No, 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 4s, 
Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co., 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London. 











Ww‘ JOD = TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 

Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected hy 
preparing new work specially for its adoption, Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 


| COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 


PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 
_ are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent,, and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee, 
DIRECTORS. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. P. 


M.P. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 


Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 


Major-Gen. Henry Pelham 
Burn. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 





London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
| ipmsinnmmnenes LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates, 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years, 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licenses free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable, 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

' Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

Court oF Directors, 
Chairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Esq. 
Alexander Mackenzie. Esq. | James Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charles J. F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 








Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
Threadneedle street. London, 1867. 


REE LABOUR REGISTRATION 
SOCIETY.—For the protection and employment 
of Non-Union Hands, Many thousand workmen belong 
to this Society, The Public are earnestly entreated to 
support it by their money and names. Foremen, 
clerks, servants, and other hands, with first-class 
testimonials, are supplied immediately on application. 
Subscriptions received by Messrs. RANSOM, BOU- 

VERIE, and CO., or by 

F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Hon. Sec. 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton, 
—On Monday, November 11, and during the week, Her 
Majesty's Servants will perform THE DOGE OF 
VENICE, with New and ifleent Scenery by Mr. 
William Beverley. Music by Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances, 
&c., by Mr. J. Cormack, The costumes, &., by Mr. R. 
W. Keene, The whole under the direction of Mr, 
Edward Stirling. Principal characters by Mr. Phelps, 
Messrs. J, C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, Barrett, 
James Johnstone, C. Warner, W. McIntyre, C. Harcourt, 
W. C. Temple, Webb, &c. Mrs, Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Gratton, &c. Increased orchestra and numerous 
chorus. To conclude with each Evening THE LADIES’ 
CLUB. Mesdames Beatrix, Shirley, Kate Harfleur, 
Grattan, Hudspeth, L. Wilmott, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff ; 
Messrs, J. Rouse, Barrett, Harcourt, &c, Doors open at 
half-past six, commence at seven o'clock. Box office 
open from 10 till 5 daily. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


| ( VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 














Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


CXNONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 








Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
| easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man, At FILMER and SON'S, Upholsterers, 31 and 
32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. Factory 34 and 
35 Charles street. An illustrated Catalogue post free. 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
YLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
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NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B., 


with Correspondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; 
continued and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, MA. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait 
and Fac-Similes, 30s. 


2, 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 
Mc.ueEr, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Vol. L, “Essays on the 


Science of Religion ;” Vol. IL, “ Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs,” 
2 vols. 8vo. [In a few days. 


By Joun Francis 


(Zarly in December. 


AMERICA. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


in 
for Cork. 


The IRISH 


MAGUIRE, M.P. 


4. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By 
— ANTHONY Froupg, M.A, Second Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8yo, 


5. 


EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PHILO- 


SOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By JOHN Stuart MILL, M.P. Third Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


6. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of Lord MACAULAY. 
Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. 8 vols. 
8vo, £5 5s, 


LYRA GERMANICA: the Christian Life. With 
about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s, cloth. 


8. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, 


various Cities and Men. By “A, K. H. B.,” 
Country Parson.” Post 8yo, 


with some Account of 
Author of “The Recreations of a 
[Jn a few days. 


9. 


MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From the 
By — ee, late 


WITH 


Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. 


10. 


PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &. Small 4to, with 
numerous Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


11. 
LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS; 


viz., Gliick, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from the 
German by Lady WALLACE. With Three Portraits. Post Svo, 14s, 


12, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. New Edition, 
revised to July, 1867, 8vo, 31s 6d, 


13. 

NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM L. R. CATES. 
8yo, 21s. 

14. 


MARY’S GEOGRAPHY, a Companion to “ Mary’s 


Grammar ;” illustrated with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. By 
Miss F. E. BurBURY, 18mo, 3s 6d; and QUESTIONS, ls. 


15. 


TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. Orsy 
SHIPLEY, M.A. No. VL, “Casuistry,” Is: No. VIL, * Unction of the Sick,” 94; 
and No. VIIL, “ The Rule of Worship,” 9d. 


16, 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By 


JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Cheaper Edition, being the Third, with a Plate 


and 101 Woodeuts. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. [Jn a few days, 
17. 
On DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Gratry 


Hewitt, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


New Edition, in great part rewritten, and illustrated 
with about Fifty Wood@Engravings. 8vo, 24s. 


[Near/y ready, 


18. 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospi ital. 
many Lliustrations, 


By Joun Marsha tt, 
2 vols. crown Svo, with 
[in a few days. 


| 
| 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. | 


MESSRS. MOXON’S 
POPULAR SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST 
ENGLISH POETS. 


The “MINIATURE SERIES” comprises the Gems of our Greatest P 
selected by themselves, if living; or by competent critics, if deceased. — 


The price of each Volume is—in elegant cloth, 5s; with gilt edges, 6 
gilt, morocco, 10s 6d. Heton, & sates 


1. 
SELECTIONS from TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


the AUTHOR. 


By 


SELECTIONS from BROW NING’S POEMS. By 


the AUTHOR. 


SELECTIONS from F. LOCKER’S POEMS. With 


R. Doyle's latest Drawings. 


4. 
SELECTIONS from W. WORDSWORTH’S POEMS, 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. With Essay. 


SELECTIONS from M. F. TUPPER’S POEMS. 
3y the AUTHOR. 
SELECTIONS from Lord BYRON’S POEMS. 


By A. C., SWINBURNE, With Essay. 


By 


SELECTIONS from W. M. PRAED’S POFRMS. 


Sir G. YounG, Bart. With Essay. 


By 


8. 
SELECTIONS from Sir W. SCOTT’S POEMS. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. With Essay. 


9. 


SELECTIONS from Lord HOUGHTON’S POEMS. 


By the AUTHOR. 
Each Volume has a Portrait, exquisitely engraved. 
ENGLAND'S BEST VERS DE SOCIETE. 
LYRA ELEGANTIARUM. A beautiful Gift-Book. 


Full gilt cover, 7s. 


MOXON’S STANDARD PENNY READINGS. 


These Volumes contain the choicest Pieces from Tennyson, Browning, Praed, 
Hood, and all our best Authors, and, besides their primary purpose, are invalu- 
able as Gift-Books, School Prizes, and for Family Reading. 

Vols. L, IL, and UL, cloth, each 2s. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


The COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


Portrait, 500 pp., cloth extra, 5s. 


The SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


Portrait, 500 pp., cloth extra, 5s. 


With 
With 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 18mo, cloth extra, 


3s 6d. 


EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THOMAS aKEMPIS. De IMITATIONE CHRISTI. 


With Borders designed after ALBERT DURER and other Masters. Crown Syvo, 
[This day. 


cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
EDMUND BURKE: a Historical Study. By Joun 
[This day. 


MORLEY. Crown 8vo0, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The MAD FOLK of SHAKESPEARE. Psycholo- 
gical Essays. By JOHN CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D. Lond. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 6.1. [This day. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. 


3 vols. crow® 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The APOLOGY of PLATO. With a Revised Text, 
> 
English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms. By the Rey. JAMEs RippELL, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Col Oxford. svo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
[This day. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 








By Henry Krnestry. 
[This day. 





lege, 


Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, and published by 
London, Publishers to the University 








Just published, ia 8vo, price 1s 6d, sewed. 
LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 
r RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 
By the Rev. Augustus CLIssOLD, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| 
i ie E 
in the! 
CHURCH. 
Oxford, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 
Finsbury. By his Son, Tomas H. DuncomBE. 2 
vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. [Vovember 15. 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 
TUNIS. By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 2 vols. 
post 8vo0, b A, "Tilustre itions, 21s. 

“These are sterling volumes, full of entert: Linment, 
and well stocked with re liable information.” —/ost, 


New America. By W. Hepworth 
DIxon. — Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Llus- 
trations, 30s 


° 7 

Through Spain to the Sahara. 

By al ETHAM Epwanrps, Author of “A 

Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Second Edition. 3 vols, 

Trmes.—* There is a great deal worth reading in 
these volumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told,” 

ATHENZUM.—“A thoroughly readable and whole- 
some work, that will satisty the expectations of Mrs, 
Norton's many admirers. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*“A_ greeeful 
story. Gertrude is a beautiful caracter, 
drawn.” 

Post.—"The story is clearly and consistently worked 
out, with an enchaining interest.” 


Guild Court. By George Mac- 


DONALD, M.A., Author of * r &e. 


Forbes,” 
yy 7? 
Fair Women. By Mrs, Forrester. 
“Mrs. Forrester has happily shown how possible it 
is for an educated and intelligent woman to write a 
healthy and interesting story, which ein give pleasure, 
and never offend, Mrs. Forrester’ skill in the delinea 
tion of character is most Areca ~— sa nnifested. W inifred 
Eyre and Fée Alton are charming creations.”"—Sunday 





and touching 
admirably 











Gazette. 
Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 
HEATH. 3 vols, [Just ready. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 


By the Countess VON KoLLontrz, late Lady in Waiting 
to H.M. the Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, ead CO., 66 Brook street, 








NEW NOV 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

MYNCHIN: a New Novel. 
By an UNKNOWN AUTHOR, 

London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66 Brook street, 


4 





post 8vo, 





In 3 vols, ‘cloth, price 7 
HE HEBREW sc R TP’ TURE 
Translated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a revision 
of the Authorized English Old Testameut. 
“Superior to any preceding revision of our English 
translation." —A thenwum, 
WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 








178 Strand. 


RAMER’S COT = AG E PIANO- 
FORTES may be Hired ai 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s, and 


20s per Month. 
RAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 25s, and 35s per M 
RAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month, 
JIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL. Prices from 18s to £5 5° per Month, 
201 Regent street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin. 
Donegal place, Belfast. 
by re and CO, (Limited) LET on 
HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hire ri 
28 GU INEA P 


308, ath. 








10 Guineas per annum, 









15 Guineas per annum, 
uineas perannum, 
is perannum, 


LOBLIQUE 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND ... 









None but the best Instruments sen t, Pianofortes 
by the inferior mukers being enti xcluded from the 
Stoc k. 

Loan of packing-c free, 
QUART og PAYMI NTS in ADVANCE 
IANOFORTE GALLERY (the larg ae urope), 


207 NT STREE a, 


nak 209 REGED 


COUNTRY WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 
THE REPORT OF “TIE LANCET” COMMISSION ON 


WALSALL WORKHOUSE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Is Published in “THE LANCET” of This Day, November 9. 
Price 7d ; stamped, 8d. 


Office: 423 STRAND, W.C. 








“Shortly will be » published. 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL OF LIFE IN 
THE HIGHLANDS, 


AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS, FROM 1842 TO 1861. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


TOURS 





Of every Library and Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
In demy 8vo, toned paper, with Portraits of the Popo, Victor Emanuel, and Ferdinand II. of 


Naples, price 14s. 
THE TRINITY OF ITALY; 


OR, THE POPE, THE BOURBON, AND THE VICTOR; BEING HISTORICAL REVE- 
LATIONS OF THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF ITALY. 
By AN ENGLISH CIVILIAN, for Eight Years in Official Connection with the Court of Naples. 


London : EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street. 








To be published immediately by Messrs. ASHER and CO., 13 Bedford street, Covent Garden. 
THE LIFE OF 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, 
AND ITS RESULTS. 
By RICHARD HENRY MAJOR, F.S.A, FRS.L, &c. 


Keeper of the Department of Maps and Charts in the British Museum, ‘nl Honorary Secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 





MAISON SANS RIVALE—NOW OPEN. 
ALFRED DUCLOS, 
Parisian Pastry and Confectionery, Objects of Art, and Fancy Goods. 


8—-OXFORD STREET — 86. 


ADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, Bradfield, Reading. 

| The COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for EXHIBI- 
TIONS and a FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP will be 

; held in the College Hall, on TUESDAY, the 10th day 

| December next, at half-past ten o'clock. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary, 

IVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 


—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle 








On the 20th November, 1867, will be published, in royal , R 
quarto, elegantly bound, price Three Guineas, 
ORDS of COMFORT for the 
SORROWFUL; selected from Holy Scripture. 
Illustrated and illuminated by Mrs, FRANCES MARTIN- 
DALE, Widow of the S. M. Martindale, Exq., Bar- 
rister-at-law. <A few copies will be issued in folio, price | 


Five Guineas. 
C 


London: JOHN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 
33 Old Bond street. i 
men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 
obtained their appointments by competition, and who 
| are assisted by qualified Tutors, References to pupils in 
| all departments. 











PART RIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONE oo 
192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chanc 














CLASS in ELOCUTION for a Limited Number 
| of LADIES. 

For particulars apply to Mrs, STIRLING, 3 Duchess 
| street, Portland place, W. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceedin; Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 44, 5s, and 6s per | equare 
ream. £- 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Biue, 4s 64, 5s 61, and | 
| 


M! RS. STIRLING is about to FORM a 
68 6d per 1,000, 
The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with 
Is per 100, 
STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 83 6d per ream, 


High Inner Flap, 





BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, LL 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— TINTER at the SEA SIDE. ilies 
= N thick quality, : genial climate and beautiful scenery, LLP RA- 
TED LINE 4 NOTE, for Hi rm or Foreign Cor- | COMBE (acing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed, Visitors 


will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week] 

Special Fi amily arrangements made by the Manager, 
Mr, BOHN 


re : no » (live colours), / res for Ls Gk 
COLOURED ST A} PING mn Tie ) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 83 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5a, Monograms, two letters, from 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 








4s 6d, | ~ 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most | "PY IL E LO N D O N, 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 191, FLEET STREET, 


paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz, Corner of Chancery lane, Temple Bar. 
Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 


| 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, D spateh | 


























39 S ary Cabinets, Po stage DS sales, Writi : : ‘5 - 
peg Fortra + Many &c., post fr . ed e is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 
° £ tublished 18 iL, having received substantial proof that the former 
Be prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
" + onan | and anxious to meet the present wishes of the public, 
THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT ~ PLUE, | he has reduced the tariff to its original seale, viz. :— 
ATASH and ing CE'S P. rE N'T, for | pinnerfrom the Joint, with Vegetables, Bree, Cheese, 
a Airing, Dryi i nd fe ‘ . "Halls, &e,, Is 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 28 6d. Fish 
Church Pews, Conservatorie i .price | Dinner, Is 6d, Attendance, 3d, Dinners for Lerge or 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. s made expressly for-| Small Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winte or if | head, 
re —< by filling up with fal every twelve he Urs,» Expecial attention bas heen given to the quolity of 
giving any amount of h large or small, by & simple) the wines and cigars, aud a great reduction i, wade in 
arrangement of regulator the prices. 
PATENT FUEL f in bags and sacks, , . ™ 
4s Gd and 9s. ame, address, and A table in the Grand Saloon may be « “d by 
veal on the bag an etas post fr g t half an hour's notice, 
SWAN N ASH, tert Sole nufactarer The famous * London” Dinner, at 28 9d per head, 
53 Oxford street, and Jovee’s Stove Depot. 119 New- | W ! erved on and after Saturday, the %i of 
7 November 


gute street, London. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited by Joun 
MORLEY. 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
The FUTURE of LONDON ARCHITECTURE. By H. Conybeare. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS, NoI. The Pre-Economie Age. By Walter Bagehot. 
The HALT BEFORE ROME, By A. C. Swinburne, 
ABYSSINIA. By Henry Kingsley. 
The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXXVII-XLIIL. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
LUCRETIUS on NATURE (in ENGLISH HEXAMETERS). By C. B. Cayley. 
The RIGHTS of CAPITAL. By W. T. Thornton. 
CULTURE: a DIALOGUE. By Frederic Harvison. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By Roserr 


LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown Svo, with Portrait, 24s. [7'his day. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By J. F. 
ELTON, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 49 Woodcuts. 
108 6d. [This day. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Captain 


O. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies, [Vert week, 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tuomas 


CARLYLE, Crown 8vo, price 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: the Inferno. A 


Literal Prose Translation. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D, Second Edition, 14s. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. The Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 vols., 
including GLOSSARY. £4 4s, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK ON ABYSSINIA, 
In post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 10s 6. 


Th r 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA. By Henry DvuFTon, 

“ This book is just what it purports to be, The style is unaffected, and sometimes 
graphic. These, however, are not the only attractions of the narrative. It affords 
an interesting coup dil of Abyssinia and its people, taken on the spot by an intelli- 
gent Englishman, remarkably free from the prejudices which generally distinguish 
our roving couutrymen.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. Sreeze. 
3 vols. 


“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
force—especially the force of feeling—which makes a book popular, There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 

ssion at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 

he authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
reality, and which seems to hold out such evident promise of good fruit to come,”"— 
Times. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ROSEWARNE.” 
SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 
MABEL’S PROGRESS. 8 vols. [This day. 
ROMANCE of a GARRET. By Sypvey Wuirine. 
2 vols. 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. By A. 


M, DONELAN. 2 vols, 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 


Crown 8yo, 8s. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” [ This day. 


By Ovpa. 


“ This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character, We cannot offer 
the public better advice than to read it and judge for theimselves,"—Adhenwum, 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trottore. 3 vols. 


“Faults of construction, which might have been very easily avoided, are balanced 
by a merit which this work possesses, and which is becoming rare in these days of 
slipshod English. It is well and forcibly written throughout. Some of the descrip- 
tions of scenery and pastoral life are extremely spirited and picturesque.”"— 
Saturday Revie, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW BOOKS. 





MR. ARTHUR HELPS. 


The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the 


INDIES, By Artuur Hewps, Author of “Frients in Council.” &. Crown 
Svo, 6s, [Zmmed ‘ately, 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS. 


PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. By 


ARTHUR HELPs. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Shortly, 


MR. JAMES CHAPMAN. 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH AFRICA, 
By JAMES CHAPMAN, 2 vols, demy Svo, Illustrated. (Next month. 


DR. ROGET. 


ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, con- 


sidered with Reference to Natural Theology. By Peter Mark Roget, MD, 
}.R.S. Fourth Edition, 2 vols., with numerous Acditions and Emendations, 12s, 


DR. BILLING. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 
MEDALS, Ancient and Modern, By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., F-RS, 
&c. Illustrated with 180 Photographs of Ancient and Modern Specimens, 
Demy 8vo, 25s. (Ready, 


MR. KING. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS STONES 


and of the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kine, MLA. Author of “The 
Gnostics and their Remains,” &. New Edition, revised, post Svo, Illustrated, 
10s 6d, (/mmediately, 


MR. KING, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and DECORA. 


TIVE STONES. By C. W. Kinc, M.A. New Edition, revised, post 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 10s 6d. [{mmediately, 


REV. MR. MENET. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. Containing 
Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Practical Management, 
By the Rev. JoHN MENET, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockerill, and late 
Chaplain of the Hockerill Training Institution, Crown 8yo, cloth, price 2s; 
paper boards, 1s 6d, [Vow ready. 


MR. MORRIS. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. By 


WILLIAM Morris, Author of “ The Defeuce of Guinevere.” New Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. (/mmediately. 
“In all the noble roll of our poets there has been since Chaucer no second teller 
of tales comparable to the first, till the advent of this one. Here is a poem sown of 
itself, sprung from no alien seed, cut after no alien model, fresh as wind, bright as 
light, and full of the spring and the sun.”—Fortnightly Review, 
“ A fine poem, which never flags in interest for a single line, and is full of music, 
life, and clear vision."—Spectator. 
“In the execution of a plan embracing persons so dignifled and an action so 
romantic, Mr. Morris has displayed poetic qualities rare in themselves, and especially 
rare in these days.”—Athenwum. 


DR. DYER. 


The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By T. 


H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of “The History of Modern Europe.” With a Pre- 
fatory Dissertation on the Sources of Early Roman History, and the Credibility 
of its Internal Evidence. Demy 8vv., 15s. (/mmediately. 
“The design of most of the recent historians of Rome appears to have been to 
obliterate as much as they could of its ancient history. *Negamus omnia; com- 
buramus anunales, ficta hee esse dicamus "—such seems to have been the maxim of 
almost every critic and historian who has handled this subject since the days of 
Miebuhr....... The work now offered to the public is written on a directly 
opposite plan. The object of it is to preserve, instead of to destroy, as much 
as it may be possible of the ancient history: and in this respect, at least, it 
may lay claim to comparative novelty... .... Such an undertaking necessarily 
involved a large amount of critical discussion, The narrative part of the book is 
indeed little more than a translation of Livy, iatended only as a vehicle for the re- 
marks appended to it, and the author hopes it will be found that he has not evaded 
the discussion of any important objections.”"—L.rtract from the Author's Preface, 


PROFESSOR PEARSON. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the EARLY 
and MIDDLE AGES. By CHAr.Les H. PEeAksON, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition, much enlarged, Vol. L, 8vo, 16s, (/mmediately. 

Vol. IL, To the Death of Edward L., in the press. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. 
An Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains and of the recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
8vo, illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of 
the Forum, elegantly bound in cloth, Ls, 

“It presents in a very readable shape, the leading points of recent discovery, 
together with the conclusions of the best and latest archeologists upon the questions 
of art or history thence arising.”"—Saturday Review, 


- ° 

HANDBOOK of ARCHEOLOGY. Egyptian, 

Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, By Hopper M. Westropr, This Volume will 

be found valuable for all Travellers in Italy, Greece, and Egypt. It condenses 

in 2 small compass the essence of the information contained in the Works of 

the great authorities on Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, the Glyptic Art, 

Paleography, &e. It contains upwards of 300 Figures of Vases, Gems, Statues, 

Roman and Christian Inscriptions, and an Appendix containing Tables of 

Chronology, Artists, Architects, Emperors, Greek and Roman Temples, &e. 
Svo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s. 
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